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Our “National Reports” department this week these eleven experienced journalists? First, jt 
is devoted exclusively to the mid-term election, is clear that, while President Eisenhower remains 
in which control of both houses of Congress is popular, quite a few who admire him think he 
at stake. Our reporters include five of our regu- would be best served by a Democratic Congres, 
lar correspondents—Court- Many Ike voters of 1952 
ney R. Sheldon, William will vote Democratic this 
K. Wyant Jr., Albert N. year; few 1952 Stevenson 





Votaw, Sam Romer and 
Frank Mankiewicz — plus 
six additional reporters 
who enable us to provide 
our broadest election cov- 
erage in years. The new re- 
porters are Gus Tyler, 
Political Director of the 


supporters will vote Re | b= 
publican. Second. this is J 

primarily a _ pocketbook f 

election. Off-year balloting J M 
usually reflects a protest, 
and this year the protest J 
concerns unemployment, 





loss of overtime, declining F 
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of the Columbus (Ohio) power has accentuated the 
Dispatch; Tarleton Collier of the Louisville divisions within the Republican party. minority A vs 
» ° ° ‘ ry ° F P cullar 
Courier-Journal; Howard D. Hamilton of Mich- status in the Eighty-third Congress has united the J 4. | 
igan State College; Roscoe Fleming of the Denver Democrats. In all this, our reporters agree with F) tions 
Post; and Max Farragut, Po-tland (Ore.) free- such analysts as Samuel Lubell and Louis Bean F Demo 
lance writer. But in certain respects they go further—as you) ™an) 
What conclusions emerge from the reports of will see in the eleven articles which follow.) '*: 
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| MID D LE ATLA N Tl C Trend favors Democrats in NY, NJ, Penna 


New YORK 
LTHOUGH the populous states of 
New York, New Jersey and 
> Pennsylvania have their political pe- 
culiarities, they seem to be moving 
this year as a unit. Present indica- 
) tions are that New York will elect a 

Democratic Governor (Averell Harri- 
» man) for the first time in twelve 
| years, Pennsylvania may very well 
F elect a Democratic Governor (State 
| Senator George Leader) for the first 
time in 20 years, and New Jersey will 
elect a Democrat (Charles Howell) to 
the Senate, thus following up last 
year’s election of Democrat Robert 
Meyner as Governor. In short, this 
contiguous bloc of states, represent- 
ing one-fifth of the national popula- 
tion, is swinging rather decisively 
away from the Republican party. 

In New York, where the entire 
state administration is at stake, pres- 
ent indications are that the Republi- 
can ticket, headed by Senator Irving 
Ives, who is seeking the Governor- 
ship, is headed for defeat. At best, it 
can win with only the slightest of 
margins, 

This fairly obvious fact has been 
somewhat obscured for the literate 
public by popular interpretations of 
the registration figures, built on 
myth and ignorance. 

Myth 1: 4 big upstate registration 
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By Gus Tyler 


is good for the GOP. The fact is that 
the only a~e:s called upon to register 
upstate are those with populations of 
more than 5,000 (cities and incor- 
porated areas). This includes Buf- 
falo, Albany, Syracuse, Utica, Roch- 
ester and other areas of Democratic 
strength. 

Myth 2: New York City didn’t 
show much interest in this election, 
judging by registration. The fact is 
that New York could be expected to 
turn out between 47 and 48 per cent 
of the statewide vote, on the basis of 
population trends. And, judging by 


AVERELL HARRIMAN: LEADS IN POLLS 





registration, that’s exactly what will 
happen. 

Myth 3: In New York City, the 
“traditionally Republican” Borough 
of Queens turned in a heavier in- 
crease in registration than the other 
four boroughs, thereby indicating a 
GOP trend. The fact is that Queens 
voted for Democrat Herbert Lehman 
for the Senate in 1949 and again in 
1950, gave the combined Liberal- 
Democratic ticket an overwhelming 
majority in 1951, and did the same 
in 1953. In recent years, only 1952 
—the Eisenhower year—saw Queens 
go Republican. The increase in 
Queens registration, as against 1950, 
reflects merely the mushrooming 
population—a population which has 
been turning Queens from a Republi- 
can into a Democratic-Liberal bor- 
ough. The big turnout this year in 
Queens is one of the most hopeful 
signs for the Democrats. 

Myth 4: A Democratic statewide 
ticket must roll up gigantic majorities 
in New York City to overcome 
gigantic losses upstate. The fact is 
that Lehman, in 1950, got 47 per 
cent of his vote outside New York 
City. 

What the registration figures do 
show, however, is that in New York 
City the districts that voted most 
heavily for Stevenson in 1952 turned 
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out with the highest registration in 
1954 and that districts that voted for 
Eisenhower in 1952 showed the least 
interest in the election. Early polls, 
moreover. indicate that Harriman 
will come out of New York a better 
than 2-1 victor and will cut Ives’s 
margins upstate to indecisive plurali- 
ties. ; 

The trend is, from all indications, 
a party trend, almost totally uncon- 
nected with the personalities in- 
volved. As such, it should reach down 
into the Congressional contests and 
give the Democrats two or three extra 
seats from New York. This party 
trend extends into Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, too. 

In Pennsylvania, the Democrats 
have a greater handicap to overcome; 
the Republicans have scored huge 
pluralities in the past. But Democrats 
are hopeful that the bitter resentment 
in the coal fields, where the national 
recession has for some time been a 
major depression, will turn out the 
GOP administration. The Republi- 
cans are further handicapped by a 
fierce internal feud, which has re- 
sulted in one state officeholder turn- 
ing the spotlight of scandal against 
Governor John Fine’s administration. 
Coming just a few weeks before Elec- 
tion Day, the latest scandal, involving 
the extortion of contributions from 
state employes for political drives, 





CLIFFORD CASE: THE TREND HURTS 


may be just the needed push to carry 
the Democrats to victory. 

Although Democrat George Leader 
is a young, dynamic campaigner, his 
real strength lies in the dreary eco- 
nomic situation in the Keystone 
State. A Democratic victory could 
also mean a gain of as many as six 
additional seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; some ten districts are 
closely contested. 

In New Jersey, the key contest is 
the Senatorial race, with Congress- 
man Charles Howell, Democrat, run- 
ning against former Congressman 
Clifford Case, Republican. Both men 
have a sufficiently liberal voting rec- 


ord to have won the approval of the 
state Americans for Democratic 
Action. Both are anti-McCarthy—out. 
spokenly. Both are recognized to be 
men of considerable ability and in. 
tegrity. What weighs against Case js 
the “trend,” the unspeakable record 
of past Republican corruption in the 
state (a new chapter breaks into the 
press almost daily), and the extreme 
right wing of the GOP—which would 
rather lose the election than lose con. 
trol of the party. As in New York 
and Pennsylvania, the overall party 
trend is expected to give the Demo. 
crats a couple of extra seats in the 
House. 


NEW ENGLAND Republicans still favored 


By Courtney R. Sheldon 


Boston 

F VOTERS were as obsessed with the 
L unemployment issue as most New 
England politicians assume, the Dem- 
ocrats would undoubtedly sweep 
southern New England and cut GOP 
margins in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. But the Democrats do not ap- 
pear to have made the issue stick on 
a regional basis. The bulk of New 
England is comparatively prosperous, 
and only in some of the chronic eco- 
nomic trouble-spots is the issue tak- 
ing root. A factor far more likely to 
decide close races is the anticipated 
off-year election trend toward the 
Democratic party—first apparent in 
Maine’s early elections. 

The most likely Democratic gains 
are in the House of Representatives. 
Republicans now hold 19 and Demo- 
crats 9 seats in the six New England 
states. Even a slight Democratic 
trend could give the Democrats two 
additional seats in Massachusetts, two 
in Connecticut and one in New 
Hampshire. National trends are less 
likely to affect Senatorial and Gover- 
norship contests, where personality 
factors weigh more heavily. New 
England now has four Republican 


and two Democratic Governors, 9 
Republican and three Democratic 
Senators. 

The tightest races, as usual, are in 
the industrial states of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, where voters flip 
back and forth between the parties 

Connecticut: Governor Joh 
Davis Lodge is somewhat hindered 
by GOP factional fights. Representa: 
tive Abraham A. Ribicoff, the Demo- 
cratic nominee, is apparently not far 
behind Governor Lodge despite au 
unspectacular campaign. 

Both candidates are commonly re 
garded as competent administrators 
whose interests do not stop at the 
state line. At times, both seem more 
suited to the national or internation! 
arena. Governor Lodge’s reputation 
as an internationalist and an Eisen 
hower-type Republican could be his 
undoing, for the Taft Republicars 
may well drag their heels. 

Massachusetts: Advance pl! 
indicate that the slight Democratt 
trend is not quite enough to tip " 
Republican Governor Christian A. 
Herter and Republican Senator Lev: 
erett Saltonstall. 


Early in the campaign, the Sens: 
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tor was thought to be in serious trou- 
ble. He is still in a tight race but 
aparently has become more popu- 
lr than his running-mate, Governor 
Herter. Factionalism on the Demo- 
catic side has injured the Demo- 
cratic candidate, State Treasurer Fos- 
ter Furcolo, in the final weeks of the 
campaign. Democratic Senator John 
Ff. Kennedy, whom Furcolo had 
hanked on for aid, has acted very 
lukewarmly toward the Furcolo can- 
didacy and has refused to attack 
Saltonstall’s record, as Furcolo asked. 

Should the McCarthy issue be in- 
jected in Massachusetts at the last 
moment, all predictions would be out 
the window. The issue has simmered 
below the surface, with both candi- 
dates afraid to take a stand. A siz- 
able segment of the electorate consid- 
ers the McCarthy issue paramount 
and, for the moment, is frustrated. 
Candidates who are trailing may yet 
seize the issue. 

State Representative Robert F. 
Murphy, Democratic nominee for 
Governor, has made some headway 
against Governor Herter, who, like 
Connecticut’s Lodge, is an Eisen- 
hower Republican with international- 
ist leanings. Murphy’s main handicap 
is that this is the first time his name 
has been on a statewide ticket. 

In New Hampshire, Republican 
Senator Styles Bridges and Represen- 
tative Norris Cotton are expected to 
be easy winners in the two New 
Hampshire Senatorial races, together 
with Republican Gubernatorial candi- 
date Lane Dwinell. In the race for 
Governor in Vermont, Republican 
industrialist Joseph B. Johnson, now 
Lieutenant Governor, is challenged— 
though not too seriously—by State 
Senator E. Frank Branon, a farmer. 
This is an interesting departure; the 
Democrats previously picked their 
candidates from the cities, where they 
have their basic strength. In Rhode 
Island, Democratic Senator Theo- 
dore Francis Green is having little 
trouble with his Republican opponent 
Walter I, Sundlun, while Democratic 
Governor Dennis Roberts is favored 
for re-election over Dean Lewis. 
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OHIO 


Excitement centers on Governorship 


By Read Kingsbury 


CoLuMBus 
MM”: OF THE HEAT in the cam. 
paign here arises from the 
effort of State Auditor James A. 
Rhodes to defeat Democratic Gover- 
nor Frank J. Lausche, out for a fifth 
two-year term. But the more impor- 
tant struggle nationally is between 
GOP Congressman George H. Bender 
and Democratic Senator Thomas A. 
Burke for the Senate seat of the 
late Robert A. Taft. 

Bender, who served six terms as 
Congressman-at-Large, has been on 
the ballot one way or another every 
year since 1932. He is campaigning 
vigorously, stressing his unwavering 
support for President Eisenhower 
during the last two years, when he 
represented the Twenty-third District 
in Cuyahoga County, near Cleveland. 
Burke, the former Mayor of Cleve- 
land, is ridiculing Bender for his 
bell-ringing performance in leading 
the Taft demonstration at the 1952 
GOP convention. He is also pressing 
some of the charges made against 
Bender this spring by Republicans 
supporting William Saxbe for the 
Senatorial nomination. 

The party split is one of the big 
imponderables in the campaign. An- 
other is the effect of unemployment 
in northern Ohio industrial towns. 
Workers are idle. or are no longer 
receiving overtime, across the top of 
the state from Toledo through Lorain 
to Youngstown. But Ohio has not 
elected a Democratic Senator in 
twenty years. 

In the Gubernatorial campaign. 
Rhodes is criticizing Lausche for 
anything and everything. After four 
terms, the bushy-haired Clevelander’s 
administration shows some cracks. A 
Franklin County (Columbus) grand 
jury investigating the State Liquor 
Department recommended the firing 
of its director, but Lausche took no 
action; Rhodes is pressing the’ de- 


mand. An audit of the books of the 
Ohio Turnpike by Rhodes’s examin- 
ers also revealed some questions of 
propriety. Lausche has done little 
overt campaigning, apparently rely- 
ing on “non-political” speeches and 
an accumulation of good will on 
both sides of the political fence. 

Ohio sent 16 Republicans, six 
Democrats and one independent to 
the House of Representatives in 
1952; little change is expected. 

One shift may be in the Fifteenth 
District, a normally Republican 
southeastern Ohio area where Rob- 
ert A. Secrest, the Democratic in- 
cumbent, was appointed by President 
Eisenhower to the Federal Trade 
Commission. Republican John E. 
Henderson is now favored for the 
seat. 

Democrat James G. Polk, who won 
the southwest Ohio Sixth District by 
300 votes in 1952, is fighting it out 
again with Leo Blackburn in a cam- 
paign that could go either way. 

In the Third District (Dayton and 
Hamilton), economic discontent is 
making real trouble for Republican 
incumbent Paul F. Schenck; his op- 
ponent is Thomas B. Talbot. Simi- 
larly, in the Sixteenth District, 
which includes Canton, the eco- 
nomic situation strengthens Democrat 
Thomas H. Nichols against Republi- 
can Congressman Frank T. Bow. 

Other incumbent Congressmen ap- 
pear safe in traditionally Republican 
or Democratic districts. A stabilizing 
influence here is the farm vote. If 
Ohio farmers are upset about the 
Eisenhower price-support program, 
they’re upset in the wrong direction 
for the Democrats. They appear to 
want a freer market. fewer controls; 
many would just as soon have no 
price supports at all. While farm in- 
come has fallen, most Ohio farmers 
are not crying for help: if they liked 


Ike before, they still like Ike. 





KENTUCKY 


LouISVILLE 
ENTUCKIANS, jealous of their spe- 
K cial brand of politics, which a 
native poet once called “the damned- 
est,” view uncertainly the new look 
of Republican methods this year. The 
GOP national command has directed 
an invasion in force to win the day 
for Senator John Sherman Cooper 
over old warhorse Alben Barkley, the 
endearing Veep. 

Up and down the state travels the 
new-model Vice President, Richard 
M. Nixon, his glamour fortified by 
that of his attractive Pat. Everett 
Dirksen comes down from Illinois. 
Joe Martin, the Speaker himself, has 
been here to tell the people of Ken- 
tucky in effect that Cooper is no less 
than the President’s strong right arm, 
that Eisenhower wants him and needs 
him, and that the Crusade will fail 
unless the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky is re-elected. 

All this means, of course, that Re- 
publican strategists have accepted the 
Kentucky Senatorial race as a vital 
test for the President and his admin- 
istration. They are going all-out to 
accomplish the utmost in spectacular 
vindication, which is what defeat of 
the Democratic strong man on his 
own ground would amount to. 

Old observers in Kentucky see this 
as an extraordinary, if not misguided, 
plan of campaign. Mainly, it ob- 
scures the essential Cooper. It makes 
him a strictly partisan candidate, a 
captive of the organization, a pro- 
tégé and creature of the regulars— 
whereas Cooper’s past successes is- 
sued from his aura of independence 
and his knack of persuading Demo- 
cratic voters to cross the party line. 

In 1952, for example, while Adlai 
Stevenson carried the state by some 
900 votes, Cooper beat the incumbent 
short-term Democratic Senator Un- 
derwood by more than 30,000. In 


By Tarleton Collier 


1948, he was defeated by Senator 
Virgil Chapman by only 25,000 
votes: Truman carried Kentucky by 
125,000. In 1946, when Cooper was 
first elected to the Senate—for the 
short term succeeding A. B. Chandler 
upon Happy’s withdrawal into Big 
Baseball—he defeated the Democratic 
candidate by 42,000 votes. Only two 
years before, Alben Barkley had car- 
ried the state over a strong Republi- 
can candidate by 100,000 votes. 

The record thus shows that Cooper 
has a strong appeal for Democrats— 
stronger, according to some stories, 
than for regulars of his own party. 
who are generally denominated Taft 
Republicans. Now that the party’s 
national campaigners are taking him 
to their hearts, opening the massive 
war chest in his service, making him 
out the Republican of Republicans, 
uncompromisingly drawing the party 
line, there is a feeling that they are 
sacrificing a valuable asset. 

The issue is projected by the visit- 
ing orators as being Eisenhower 
rather than Cooper, his record and 
his folksiness. On its face, this is 


An able Republican must combat a Democratic legend 


something more than _ foolhardy. 
Eisenhower did not carry Kentucky 
in the first place. True, he lost it by 
a hairline, but that was before he 
became the vacationing, golfing, fish. 
ing President, approver of the Dixon. 
Yates contract with all that that dubj. 
ous concession to private power 
means in this state of strong REA 
cooperatives and infatuation with the 
TVA. 

Besides, there is today no such 
Democratic restlessness as appeared 
here and elsewhere after the weary 
expiration of the Truman years, To- 
day. the Democrats are for the Old 
Man, object of affections aged and 
weathered in generation upon politi 
cal generation. Cooper never beat a 
Democrat with anything even faintly 
approaching Alben Barkley’s pres 
tige, power, vested tradition and en 
trenched affection. His two previous 
victories were over second- or third: 
stringers, both a bit shopworn. And 
not even the bright, plausible Nixon 
or the professionals Dirksen and 
Martin can cover up the fact that 
Kentucky is normally a Democratic 
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gate by something like 3 to 2 in 
registration and ordinary voting. Re- 
publican Governors are only occa- 
sional phenomena, the product of 
circumstances. Such 





extraordinary 
circumstances are absent. 

Laying aside Eisenhower as an 
issue, because in all logic the re- 
sponse to that should not be notice- 
able among the rank-and-file, what 
becomes the basis of Republican 
campaigning? There is Barkley’s age, 
of course. He is 76, and the fact is 
widely bruited by Republicans, even 
if only in modulated tones. Senator 
Cooper is quite gentlemanly about it, 
saying nothing of years but pointing 
to the number of speeches he has 
made as compared to those of his 
“distinguished” (and 
opponent. But he may have to stop 
that. The former Vice President, 
husbanding his strength, has begun 
to step up his pace progressively in 
the stretch run. 

Then there is the natural conflict 
of claims to benefits bestowed on 
the folks back home. Cooper blames 
the Democrats for the plight of coal 
and distress of miners. He professes 
te have done more for tobacco farm- 
ers than his Democratic predecessors, 
particularly Barkley in the old cam- 
paigner’s long run as a Senator. He 
is as persuasive as his tranquil style 
permits when he talks of what he has 
done for river development. Barkley 
bears down on the “Big Business” 
sentiments of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and tries to laugh off 
Cooper’s claim to assiduous labors in 
behalf of constituents, suggesting that 
itis a little odd to assume that any- 
body would fail to do as much as he 
can ( or try to do more than is attain- 
able) for the farmers, the workers 
and the total economy. And if Cooper 
declares his personal irritation at the 
Dixon-¥ ates deal and its implications 
of policy, Democrats have only to 
Pent to the record of John Sherman’s 
having to cool his heels in the Presi- 
—o when he went there 
nai “at ‘ sa they eigen was good 
oe ‘ nhower then? The Senator 
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"SOAPY' AND MRS. WILLIAMS: AN ELDER STATESMAN AT 43? 


MICHIGAN 


Economic woes aid Democrats 


By Howard D. Hamilton 


LANSING 
HE HIGHLIGHT of the Michigan 
7... is G. Mennen (Soapy) 
Williams’s attempt to become the 
state’s first four-term Governor. If 
the people vote yes, the shaving-cream 
scion and pro-labor Governor—a 
favorite-son candidate with some out- 
of-state support at the party’s 1952 
convention—will become dean of 
Democratic Governors, although he 
is only 43 years old. 

Republicans think that Williams 
faces a formidable opponent in Donald 
Leonard, who, at 51, is vigorous, 
extroverted and personable. Leonard 
has been an able policeman, admin- 
istrator and lawyer, and he gained a 
statewide reputation while state po- 
lice chief and civil-defense director. 

In the August primary, Leonard 
decisively defeated two veteran Re- 
publican leaders, State Treasurer 
D. Hale Brake and Secretary of State 
Owen J. Cleary, each with strong 
machines. He not only swamped his 
rivals in Wayne County but also 
trimmed them out-state. 

But the August primary also dem- 


onstrated that the Governor has not 
lost his appeal. Although unopposed, 
Williams polled 427,000 votes, where- 
as the combined Republican Guberna- 
torial vote was only 467,000. This 
unusually good Democratic primary 
turnout partially accounts for the 
optimistic atmosphere in the Execu- 
tive Office. Democrats feel that their 
state ticket will be boosted materially 
by an anticipated Democratic trend 
nationally, the low prices of farm 
products, especially dairy prices, and 
an unemployment level of 250,000. 

The Congressional campaigns are 
arousing scant interest, because there 
are so few contests. Most districts are 
overwhelmingly Republican if out- 
state, overwhelmingly Democratic if 
in Detroit. Only four districts prom- 
ise close races: the Sixth, Twelfth, 
Fourteenth and Seventeenth. 

One of the more significant cam- 
paigns is in the Sixth District, where 
a Michigan State College speech pro- 
fessor, Donald Hayworth, is trying a 
second time against Republican in- 
cumbent Kit Clardy. The latter is 
regarded by many as an _arch- 
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MICHIGAN  cossivves 
reactionary and __ neo-isolationist 
whose principal distinction during his 
maiden term has been membership 
on the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. In 1952, Hayworth lost 
by only 11,581 of the 204,945 votes 
cast, but there is no visible sign of a 
change. In fact, Clardy now has two 
advantages: He is an incumbent, and 
in an off-year election Democratic 
voting is traditionally light. 

In the Twelfth District, which cov- 
ers the western part of the Upper 
Peninsula—the land of 
woods, iron, stumps, fish and snow— 
ex-Congressman Frank Hook and 
Republican incumbent John Bennett 
are competing. [ron mining is cur- 
rently back to normal, i.e., about half- 
time operation, and the UP, always 
a depressed area, is feeling the “roll- 
ing readjustment.” Democrats hope 
that this will return Hook to the seat 
that he lost to Bennett in 1942. re- 
gained in 1944 and lost again in 1946. 

Republican 


cutover 


Chairman _ Feikens 
states that the Republicans have a 
“fighting chance” to secure one addi- 
tional seat, presumably in the Four- 
teenth, where Joseph Moynihan is 
opposing Democratic incumbent 
Louis Rabaut. The Democrats have 
about an equal chance in the sub- 


urban Seventeenth District. where 


Martha Griffiths opposes Republican 
incumbent Charles Oakman. 





HOMER FERGUSON: SIX MORE YEARS 





Probably the only new face in 
Michigan’s delegation in the next 
Congress will be that of Charles 
Diggs Jr. He upset the veteran 
George O’Brien in the Thirteenth Dis- 
trict, and, since that area is two-to- 
one Democratic, it is a fairly safe bet 
that the Eighty-fourth Congress will 
have a third Negro, and a capable 
one. 

In the 
Democratic 


lone Senate contest. the 
Senatorial nomination 


Patrick McNamara 


devolved 


GREAT PLAINS 


upon 


after the death of the original candj. 
date, Blair Moody. A veteran AFL 
official and sometime member of the 
Detroit Common Council, McNamara 
is widely respected, but he reportedly 
does not arouse much enthusiasm 
among professional Democrats or 
even among fellow unionists, while 
Moody was considered to have at 
least a fighting chance of unhorsing 
Senator Homer Ferguson. The vener. 
able Republican now seems assured 
of another term. 


Farm revolt hurts GOP 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louts 

N THE EXPIRING Eighty-third Con- 
. the five states of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri and Arkan- 
sas are represented by five Republi- 
can Senators and five Democratic 
ones. Their 35 seats in the House of 
Representatives are divided 21 to 14 
in favor of the Republicans. 

In this election, there are techni- 
cally five Senate seats at stake—one 
each in Arkansas, Kansas and Iowa. 
and two in Nebraska. Actually. only 
two of the Senate races and half a 
dozen of the 35 House elections ap- 
pear to be close. In Arkansas, where 
winning the Democratic primary is 
tantamount to election, Senator John 
L. McClellan is in safely, and so are 
the six Democratic Representatives. 
In strongly Republican Nebraska, it 
would be something of a miracle if 
the Democrats made any substantial 
intrusion. 

Kansas: In the Senate race, Re- 
publican incumbent Andrew  F. 
Schoeppel, twice Governor of the 
state, has the edge over Democrat 
George McGill. The Republicans, who 
now hold five of the state’s six House 
seats, have high hopes of winning 
back the First District seat held by 
Democrat Howard S. Miller. Miller 
beat Republican Albert M. Cole in 


1952 following a controversy over 


construction of the Tuttle Creek 
Dam; he was the first Democrat ever 
to hold the seat. 

Early this month, Adlai Stevenson, 
speaking at Wichita, called on Kan- 
sas voters to emulate those of Maine 
by voting ticket. 
Here, as elsewhere, the Democrats 
are exploiting the unemployment is 


the Democratic 


sue and the dissatisfaction of farmers 
with the Administration farm pro- 
gram. 

Nebraska: This state’s Senators, 
Mrs. Eva Bowring of Merriman and 
Sam W. Reynolds of Omaha, are 
appointees. Three elected Senators— 
Kenneth S. Wherry, Dwight Griswold 
and Hugh Butler—have died since 
1951. Nebraska is expected to retum 
Republicans to Congress as usual. Ih 
one of its four districts, however, the 
Second (Omaha), the Democrats sé 
a possibility of picking up the seal 
vacated by Roman L. Hruska 
Hruska, a Republican, will run for 
the remaining four years of Butlers 
term. 

lowa: The incumbent 
Democrat Guy M. Gillette, is being 
vigorously challenged by Represe 
tative Thomas E. Martin. Gillette sup 
ported rigid farm-price supports, 
while Martin backed President Eise 
hower. The state’s eight House seal# 
are expected to remain Republicat. 


Senator, 


The New Leader 
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EZRA TAFT BENSON: A BIG ISSUE 





GUY GILLETTE: A VIGOROUS RACE 


Missouri: With the ratio now fa- 
Voring the Democrats 7 to 4 in the 


| House of Representatives, Missouri’s 


Congressional races may give the 
Democrats another seat or two. The 
Republican-held Fourth District (near 
Kansas City) and the Sixth (includ- 


| ing St. Joseph) are being strongly 


ag Republicans are trying 
ard to unseat Democratic Repre- 


| sentative Morgan Moulder. 


Summing up pre-election reports 
om the five states, it would not be 


fr 


> too surprising if the Democrats in- 


creased their Congressional strength 
re one seat in the Senate and perhaps 
our or five in the House. 
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ILLINOIS 


Douglas banks on independents 


By Albert N. Votaw 


CHICAGO 

N A SENSE, the rivals in the Illinois 

Senatorial contest are Herbert 
Hoover and Alger Hiss. Democratic 
Senator Paul Douglas is jousting 
against dat ol’ debbil Depression. 
Joseph T. Meek, the Republican 
aspirant, has been sparring noisily 
against socialism and subversion. 

At the moment, the Douglas sup- 
porters are confident. The appeal of 
their candidate, who has often been 
voted the ablest man in the Senate, 
transcends party lines. His hard cam- 
paigning has also endeared him to 
organization Democrats, who might 
otherwise be tempted to hold against 
him his independence, his quarrel 
with former President Truman and 
his anti-Stevenson stand at the 1952 
Presidential nominating convention. 

His anti-depression talk is wel- 
comed by voters in the coal-produc- 
ing delta at the southern end of the 
state, as well as by those wage- 
earners who miss the overtime pay 
and night differential which in past 
years enabled them to buy homes, 
household equipment and new cars. 
Finally, Douglas will gain as a result 
of the local elections in Cook County, 
where the Democrats have a much 
stronger slate than the GOP. 

Republican Meek may be said to 
have started running for office in 
1935, when he founded the Illinois 
Federation of Retail Associations, of 
which he is President. Over the 
years, he lobbied assiduously at the 
State Capitol, winning friends and 
influencing state legislators. 

This year, in his first try for pub- 
lic office, Meek won the GOP Sena- 
torial primary by carrying 79 of 
the state’s 102 counties, including 
supposedly antagonistic Cook, and 
piling up a 102,000-vote plurality in 
a field of ten. He is a formidable 
campaigner, with the same folksy, 


cracker-barrel approach as Douglas. 
He is reported to have traveled 65.,- 
000 miles and shaken 200,000 hands 
during the primary race. 

Meek has been formally endorsed 
by President Eisenhower and by the 
national Citizens for Eisenhower. 
But the state Ike group is not partici- 
pating in the Meek campaign. It is 
concentrating on two marginal Con- 
gressional districts, where it feels 
there is a chance of unseating Demo- 
cratic incumbents. 

Meek supports the Bricker Amend- 
ment (if he had been in the Senate 
instead of Douglas, the measure 
would have passed), lower taxes, cuts 
in foreign aid, and a_ balanced 
budget. His chief emphasis is on 
Douglas’s “prophecies of [economic ] 
doom” and on the Senator’s alleged 
involvement with “the worn-out, Old 
World philosophy of socialism, with 
its regimentation and disregard for 
human liberties.” 

Although the vote in the April pri- 
mary was the lowest in ten years, 
registration for the fall election is 
markedly up, especially in the Chi- 
cago suburbs which hold the balance 
of power in the state. These GOP- 
dominated “country towns” are also 
the stronghold of the good-govern- 
ment, station-wagon independent, the 
type of voter who cast his ballot for 
Stevenson and Douglas for Governor 
and Senator in 1948 but against Ste- 
venson for President in 1952. Doug- 
las, by pledging support to such ele- 
ments of the Eisenhower program as 
foreign policy, hopes to win here. 

The suburbs are chiefly agitated 
about one of the most important state 
issues in many years—legislative re- 
apportionment. On the ballot is a 
proposition which will give Cook 
County a majority in the lower 
house, although downstate represen- 
tatives will keep their unconstitu- 
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ILLINOIS CONTINUED 


tional majority in the State Senate. 
(Redistricting is supposed to take 
place every ten years, according to 
provisions of the State Constitution 
which are more honored in the 
breach than in the observance.) 

Many of these suburbanites live 
in the Seventh District, which has a 
million residents. By way of contrast, 
the district represented by the Demo- 
cratic leader in the lower house, State 
Representative Paul Powell, has 
74,000. 

Reapportionment is one of GOP 
Governor William Stratton’s projects. 
It is formally backed by both politi- 
cal parties and by a host of civic 
organizations. 

In neighboring Indiana, the chief 
political news is the lack of news. 
State and Congressional elections 
hold the spotlight, but the real ex- 
citement is over. 

Last spring, George 
Craig, an Ike supporter, won control 
of the State Republican Committee 
over the bitter resistance of Old 
Guard Senators Homer Capehart and 
William Jenner. But Craig failed to 
follow up, and the party convention 
in June nominated a slate of Jenner- 
Capehart supporters for state office. 
Both sides appear to be gathering 
strength for 1956, when Capehart’s 
term expires and there is a real pos- 
sibility of a slam-bang Capehart- 
Craig battle for organization control. 


Governor 


Indiana also contains one of the 
nation’s “weathervane” 
areas which have consistently given 
majorities to the winner. in every 
Presidential election since 1900. This 
is Vanderburgh County, dominated 
by the industrial town of Evansville. 
In 1952, Eisenhower carried the 
county 42,010 to 29,718. A newspa- 
per poll now shows a_ tremendous 
shift, with 54 per cent of those ques- 
tioned indicating a Democratic pref- 
erence in the Eighth District Congres- 
sional race. Spot unemployment and 
some discontent with Administration 
farm policies are given as the rea- 
In Indiana as in _ Illinois, 
Hoover may yet prove a_ bigger 
bogeyman than Hiss. 


counties, 


sons. 
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N OR TH CEN TRAL Little change possible 


By Sam Romer 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HE STATES of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
; North and South Dakota will 
elect two Senators and 23 Congress- 
men on November 2. Senators Hubert 
Humphrey (D.-Minn.) and Karl 
Mundt (R.-S.D.) are both certain of 
re-election. Of the 23 incumbent Con- 
gressmen, six are Democrats; in 
doubt are two Republican and one 
Democratic seat. If this is the case, 
where is the expected Democratic 
sweep in the farm country? 

The answer is that all four states 
are, in general, solidly Republican: 
no GOP Congressional victor in 1952 
won with less than a 15-per-cent ma- 
jority. Even in 1948, the Republicans 
elected 16 of the 23 Congressmen. A 
10-per-cent shift in votes from the 
Republican to the Democratic col- 
umn may bring an overwhelming vic- 
tory nationally; in the North Central 
states, it merely cuts down the Repub- 
lican majorities. 

Top billing in the campaigns here 
goes to the re-election race of Sena- 
tor Humphrey. who is one of the 
leading Democratic national spokes- 
men. His Republican opponent, Val 
Bjornson, is a popular and seasoned 
campaigner who piled up tremendous 
majorities as State Treasurer. Despite 
Humphrey’s admitted lead, Bjornson 
has conducted an energetic and well- 
financed campaign with the aim of 
cutting down the former’s majority. 

This observed 
months ago that the key to this elec- 
tion is the size of Humphrey’s major- 
ity; this is still true. Humphrey has 
little chance to repeat his 243,000 
majority in 1948, when he was run- 
ning with Truman and the farm is- 
sue and against an incredibly weak 
candidate in Joe Ball. The 1954 vote 
will come nowhere near the 1,200,000 
ballots cast in 1948; in addition, 
Humphrey has certainly lost many 


writer several 





of the Republicans who then voted 
for him out of sheer disgust with 
Ball. Humphrey’s friends hope for a 
150,000 majority; they expect 100. 
000—anything less would hurt. 
Humphrey has continued “running 
scared,” but it has become more and 
more difficult to do so as Election 
Day nears; his principal issue has 
been the Eisenhower record on farm 
supports, although he has not spared 
the Republicans on “the rich man’s 
tax bill” and the downhill economic 
slide. One hampering factor has been 
a lack of finances; liberal money 
from out of the state has been chan. 
neled into closer races. 
Humphrey’s leadership in the fight 
to outlaw the Communist party has 
not cost him any votes, although it 
reduced his stature in the eyes of 
some supporters who idealized him. 
Humphrey makes a reasoned, princi: 
pled defense of the proposal; ye, 
some of his friends admit that this 
issue was a measure of the man %& 
politician—a measure that found him 
badly wanting. In any case, it ha 
drawn the fangs of the expected Re 
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HUBERT HUMPHREY: A SURE 


The New Lesi@ 





princi- 
; ye 
at this 
nan a 
nd him 
it has 
ed Re 


publican attack on the ADA issue; 
the few Republican attempts to re- 
new the attack have been laughed at. 
But some of his friends would have 
preferred to have him meet the issue 


head-on. 
What may be a real threat to Hum- 


phrey’s majority is the “independ- 
et” candidacy of Frank Patrick 
Ryan, a reactionary Democrat who 
fied for the Senate after losing a 
primary race for Attorney General. 
With what some Humphrey follow- 
ers think is Texas-McCarthy money, 
Ryan is running a well-oiled televi- 
sion campaign, hitting below the belt 
with abandon. His name is an asset 
in Minneapolis, his religion in St. 
Paul and other Roman Catholic com- 
munities. There is some hope. how- 
ever, that he will take votes from 
Bjornson as well as Humphrey. 

Three of the four Democratic Con- 
gressmen running for re-election are 
sle; two of them come from solid 
Democratic districts, and the third is 
a farmer running where the farm re- 
volt is in full swing. The fourth, Roy 
Wier, a former AFL business agent, 
may be in trouble; he was elected in 
1952 by a bare 10,000 votes, and his 
district is a hodgepodge of strong 
union wards, suburban Minneapolis 
and farm counties. If Wier wins. he 
must depend on the farm vote. 

Four of the five Republican Con- 


“ MUNDT: NO CAUSE FOR WORRY 


gressmen come trom farm areas, and 
all broke with the Eisenhower agri- 
cultural program; the fifth is Walter 
Judd from Minneapolis. The Demo- 
crats are conducting energetic cam- 
paigns in all five districts and admit 
defeat in none; yet, it is doubtful that 
Judd or August Andresen (who led 
the rebel Republicans on the farm 
issue) can be defeated. One Republi- 
can in real danger is Carl Andersen, 
who represents a district where 
Farmer-Labor sentiment once ruled; 
the Democrats have patched up an 
inner-party split with a former Wal- 
lace faction and expect to win. A 
stronger Democratic tide than is now 


running is necessary to defeat the 
other two- Republicans. 

Despite the farm revolt, the Demo- 
crats can do little except conduct a 
strong campaign in the Dakotas. 
Republican majorities in these states 
run from 40 per cent up. The 
Wisconsin situation parallels that of 
Minnesota except that the Democrats 
are hopeful of picking up a second 
Congressman from Milwaukee, where 
Republican Charles Kersten squeaked 
through in 1952. A Democratic tidal 
wave may also bring home Gaylord 
Nelson in Wisconsin’s Second Dis- 
trict, centered in Madison and the 
rich dairy country. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN Democrats to gain 


By Roscoe Fleming 


DENVER 

N THE VAST Rocky Mountain area, 
F the November election is not ex- 
pected to change the present Con- 
gressional division between _ the 
parties. If there is an edge, it goes 
to the Democrats, particularly in the 
House races. Here are the prospects: 

Colorado: The extremely popular 
Democratic Senator Edwin Carl 
Johnson, who is 70 years of age, is 
running for Governor, a post he left 
18 years ago to go to Washington. 
Although not very well known out- 
side of Colorado before being se- 
lected to serve on the Watkins Com- 
mittee, he has such a hold on the state 
that probably no one could beat him. 
Certainly his present opponent, Don- 
ald G. Brotzman, a personable 32- 
year-old State Senator, does not 
stand a chance. Johnson is expected 
to carry with him most of the Demo- 
cratic ticket, which is strong in its 
own right. 

John A. Carroll, two-term House 
veteran who lost out when he tried 
for the Senate against Eugene D. 
Millikin in 1950, is the Democratic 
nominee for Senator against Lieuten- 
ant Governor Gordon Allott, and 


should win. The Democrats may pick 
up one House seat besides retaining 
the two (out of Colorado’s four) 
which they now hold. This would be 
in southeastern Colorado, where Alva 
Adams, heir to a great name in Colo- 
rado Democratic politics, is running 
against Republican J. Edgar Cheno- 
weth, a member of the House Rules 
Committee. The drought has badly 
hurt both farmers and ranchers in 
this district. 

Utah: Democrats Walter K. Gran- 
ger and Reva Beck Bosone, who lost 
their House seats to Republicans in 
the 1952 Ike sweep, have been nomi- 
nated in their respective districts and 
will give the incumbents a_ brisk 
fight. There is no Senatorial contest. 

Wyoming: The veteran Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, progressive Democrat, is 
opposed for the Senate by William 
Henry Harrison, now Wyoming’s sole 
Congressman and a descendant of 
the U.S. President of that name. This 
race developed when Democratic 
Senator Lester C. Hunt killed him- 
self this summer because, according 
to his friends, McCarthyite Senators 
threatened to expose a scandal in his 
family if he ran again. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


CONTINUED 


O’Mahoney was narrowly defeated 
in 1952, after 18 years in the Senate, 
by the Frank Barrett. 
Harrison had shrunk from a Senate 
contest with Hunt, but became very 
bold after the latter committed sui- 


colorless 


cide. He may have regretted his 
decision when the formidable O’Ma- 
honey announced his candidacy. The 
latter is favored and may carry in a 
Democratic Congressman to replace 
Harrison. 

New Mexico: Voters here have a 
choice between popular Senator Clin- 
ton C. Anderson and a_ two-term 
Republican Edwin C. 


Mechem. Anderson is favored. Both 


Governor, 
Democratic Congressmen are ex- 
pected to be returned. 

Montana: The 78-year-old Demo- 
cratic Senator, James E. Murray, is 
running against Republican Wesley 
S. D’Ewart, veteran Republican Con- 
gressman. Murray has the edge. 

Idaho: This race is between po- 
litical extremes. Incumbent Senator 
Henry C. Dworshak, a_ right-wing 
Republican and supporter of Sena- 
tor McCarthy, is being opposed by 
former Senator Glen Taylor, who was 
Henry Wallace’s 


the Progressive-party ticket in 1948. 


run ning-mate on 


It would seem impossible for Taylor 


to stand a chance in conservative 
Idaho, but reports indicate that he 
does. There is a general revulsion in 
rural against just 
everything in the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, particularly the policies of 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra_ T. 


Benson. 


sections about 


Throughout most of this mountain- 
and-plain area, the principal issues 
will be the drought and the adequacy 
or inadequacy of Federal relief 
measures; the Administration’s farm 
policies: its power policies, with spe- 
cial emphasis on problems of REA 
co-ops and the attempt to abandon 
most of the previous administration’s 
public-power program; and the ac- 
companying abandonment of much 
of the Federal resource-development 
program. All this has resulted in a 
definite weakening of the Adminis- 
tration in regional favor. 
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NORTHWEST A GOP stronghold in danger 


By Max Farragut 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

REGON is to the West 
Maine and Vermont are to the 

East: a Republican 
Dewey carried it in 1948: Eisen- 
hower swept it in 1952. At present, 
all four Congressmen and both U.S. 
Senators (including Wayne Morse, 
who hasn’t changed his registration) 
are Republican; so is the Governor 


what 


bellwether. 


and a large majority of both legis- 
lative houses. Since 1914, the state 
hasn’t had a single Democratic Sena- 
tor and only a handful of Democratic 
Congressmen. This year, the races for 
Senator and for at least two Con- 
gressional seats are extremely close. 

Republican Senator Guy Cordon, 
originally appointed to the Senate 
but elected to a full term in 1948, is 
pitted against Richard L. Neuberger, 
a State Senator best known as the 
most successful non-fiction magazine 
writer in the Northwest. When Neu- 
berger announced his candidacy last 
May. Republicans were inclined to 
discount him. They were still com- 
Morse an- 


placent when Senator 


nounced that he would campaign 


WAYNE MORSE AND RICHARD NEUBERGER: A TROUBLESOME TANDEM 


actively for the Democrat. Corda 
stayed in Washington until Congres 
adjourned. When he came home, he 
was soon off on the most vigorous 
campaign of his life. 

Cordon seeks re-election on his ree. 
ord as a champion of power, recla. 
mation and other resource projects 
for Oregon. As chairman of the 
Interior subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Cordon 
has been in a position to bring home 
the bacon. And he did: He kept 
pushing appropriations for the big 
dams now rising on the Columbia 
River (including McNary, recently 
dedicated by the President), for Fed. 
eral transmission lines, Forest Ser 
ice funds, and so on. 

Neuberger and Morse are attack 
ing Cordon as a “giveaway Senator.’ 
citing his work in managing the tide- 
lands oil bill, his votes on the recent 
atomic-energy bill and key labor and 
Social Security measures, as well 
his support of the Bricker Ament 
ment. Neuberger—glib, volatile, « 
deft debater, twenty years younger 
than Cordon—is certainly the mor 


The New Leade 
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wlorful candidate. Morse, who han- 
les the language with rapier-like 
intensity, provides strong support. 

By this time, Republican compla- 
ency has vanished. Big guns are be- 
ing brought up by the score to bolster 
Cordon. They include the President 
himself, Vice President Nixon, House 
Speaker Martin, Secretary of the 
Interior McKay, Senator Knowland 
and others. Money is being spent 
lavishly. 

Labor is going all-out for Neuber- 
ver, who is also attracting increased 
fam support, especially from the 
Farmers Union. The key factors are 
unemployment, the power shortage 
(Oregon desperately needs more low- 
cost power to attract industries), and 
farm discontent. Neuberger counts on 
these to win. Cordon banks on an 
dlicient party machine, traditional 
Republicanism in downstate counties, 
At this 
moment, it appears that only a strong 
Democratic national tide can elect 
Neuberger. But he may surprise. 

Democrats have a fighting chance 


and Kisenhower’s coattails. 


for two of the four Congressional 
seats, all now held by the GOP. In 
the Third District, which includes 
Portland, Edith Green, a 
leacher, is running strong against 
Republican T. Lawson McCall, well- 
known Portland radio newscaster and 
one-time secretary to Governor Mc- 
Kay. In the Second District, Al 
Ullman, President of the National 
Hells Canyon Association, is making 
headway against Sam Coon, the 
Republican incumbent. The other two 


school 


seats seem safe for the GOP. 


In nearby Washington, economic 
distress is less of a factor. Neverthe- 
less, the Democrats hope to pick up 
at least one additional seat in the 
House. (Six of the state’s seven 
Congressmen are now Republicans. ) 

€ Democrats are concentrating on 
the First District, which includes 
Seattle. There, Republican incumbent 
Thomas M. Pelly, whom Eisenhower 
pulled through in 1952, is opposed 
by former U.S. Senator Hugh 


Mitchell. The district is normally 
emocratic. 
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SAM YORTY AND FRIEND: A PREMATURE ANTI-COMMUNIST IS SMEARED 


CALIFORNIA Not as Republican as it looks 


By Frank 


SAN FRANCISCO 
IRTUALLY EVERY political analyst 
_... trends in this election 
(including, to my chagrin, John P. 
Roche in THE NEw LEADER of Octo- 
ber 11) has written off California as 
a safe Republican state. They are all 
wrong. There is a Democratic tide 
running here, and a reasonable fore- 
cast at this time would have the 
Democrats gaining a seat in the Sen- 
ate, three or four seats in the House, 
and perhaps the Governorship and 
other state offices. 

In the Senate race, 
Thomas Kuchel, Republican, is op- 
posed by Congressman Samuel W. 
Yorty. Although Kuchel’s combined 
vote in the primary exceeded Yorty’s 
by more than 500,000, they are now 
neck-and-neck, with Yorty gaining in 
even the most conservative polls. Bar- 
ring a major setback between now 
and the election, this means Yorty 
will win. 

The reasons are complex. Kuchel is 
colorless in comparison with his fel- 
low-Californians Knowland, Nixon, 
Warren and Knight. A former State 


incumbent 


Mankiewicz 


Controller, his Senate record since 
his appointment to succeed Nixon is 
undistinguished. (He supported the 
Bricker Amendment.) He will be the 
victim of a massive split in the Re- 
publican party here, which seems to 
have caused organizational apathy. 
The GOP is neither raising money 
nor manning the precincts. 

Yorty, a former state legislator. 
ran for the Senate in 1940, returned 
to the Legislature after the war, and 
has since served two terms in Con- 
gress. A consistent liberal in the 
House, his major lack of support 
comes from those elements in the 
Democratic party who cannot forgive 
his “premature” anti-Communism at 
a time when fellow-traveling was al- 
most de rigueur here. Proof of Ku- 
chel’s weakness is the frantic GOP 
effort to smear Yorty as a “left- 
winger” and pro-Communist. The 
Democrats, with their 
unity in this state, are vigorously 
campaigning for the whole ticket—a 
rarity in California, where individual 
campaigning is generally the rule— 
and Yorty will benefit from this. 


new-found 
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CALIFORNIA CONTINUED 


Democratic chances are also strong 
to pick up six Congressional seats 
now held by the GOP. They may lose 
one. Republicans in danger are Oak- 
ley Hunter of Fresno, where farm 
votes are causing trouble; John J. 
Allen of Berkeley, a silent man who 
seems to have made no enemies and 
no friends during his tenure in office, 
and who is opposed by Stanley 
Crook, a vigorous economist; J. 
Arthur Younger of San Mateo, who 
is getting opposition from his own 
party in a suburban San Francisco 
district because he isn’t sufficiently 
pro-Eisenhower; Edgar Hiestand of 
a Los Angeles district harboring 
some industrial unemployment; and 
Robert Wilson of San Diego, who is 
faced with the same problem and 
running against Admiral Ross T. Mc- 
Intyre, FDR’s _ personal 
physician. In addition, the Republi- 
cans are virtually resigned to Demo- 
cratic capture of the seat vacated by 
Ernest Bramblett, currently in a legal 
battle over payroll-padding. 

One Democratic seat in doubt is 
currently held by Robert Condon, 
under fire on “security risk” charges 
first leveled by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. A few weeks ago, Con- 
don’s defeat seemed probable; right 
now, it must be called a_ toss-up. 
Condon’s opponent is soft-pedaling 


formerly 


the Communist issue, probably in 
fear of a boomerang in this heavy 


GOODWIN KNIGHT: PYRRHIC VICTORY 


labor district, but the Republicans 
nationally are sending their biggest 
guns, topped by the Vice President, 
into the district. California’s other 
controversial Democrat, James Roos- 
evelt, is conceded by all hands to be 
an easy winner in his Los Angeles 
district. 

After the primary election four 
months ago, Governor Goodwin 
Knight, seeking re-election, held a 
lead of nearly a million votes over 
Democrat Richard Graves. A fort- 
night ago, the California Poll indi- 
cated that Graves was only 150,000 
votes behind and gaining. Graves’s 
campaign has been sluggish, but he 





BEST FACE FORWARD 


Politicians afflicted with stubble 


Don’t televise well, it is clear. 


But this doesn’t cause them much trouble, 


With make-up men hovering near. 


Soon hid are the whiskery traces 
With stuff from a jar on the shelf. . . . 
But though artists can make up their faces, 


With minds it’s each man for himself! 


—Richard Armour 








has dug up some liquor scandals to 
throw at the Governor, and they 
have hurt. Knight seems the chief 
victim of the Republican split I men. 
tioned earlier. After a primary cam- 
paign whose expenditures have been 
conservatively estimated at $1.5 mil. 
lion, the Governor now seems almost 
destitute. 

This is partly a result of the re. 
cent Knight-Knowland-Nixon feuding, 
which apparently resulted in the most 
Pyrrhic of victories for the Governor, 
It is also partly a result of Knight's 
endorsement by the state AFL. In 
promising to veto any “right-to. 
work” bill, Knight lost the enthusias. 
tic support of the Los Angeles Times 
and the strong open-shop group of 
which 
Times’s lead. Knight may well be 
hoist by his own petard on the AFL 
deal, since his labor support seems 
little more than official. The race may 


industrialists follows _ the 


actually depend on the number of 
right-wing Republicans who decide to 
go fishing on Election Day. 

Nevada: Most observers concede 
that the state Supreme Court, when 
it ordered an election to fill the 
remainder of Senator McCarran’s 
term, handed the seat to the Demo- 
crats. Former Attorney General Alan 
Bible, cnce McCarran’s law partner. 
will probably defeat interim Republi- 
can Senator Brown. But this should 
be no cause for liberal rejoicing 
Bible was defeated in the Senatorial 
primary two years ago by young 
Tom Mechling precisely on the issue 
of McCarranism. That the Stale 
Democratic Committee should have 
chosen Bible is a tribute to the las: 
ing influence of the late Senator. If 
elected, he will probably be a Me- 
Carran without seniority, which # 
probably some blessing. Former Rep 
resentative Walter Baring, Democttl 
seems likely to regain the Congres 
sional seat he lost two years ago ™ 
the Ike blitz. 

Arizona: No change is expected. 
Both of the state’s Congressmen, om 
Republican and one Democrat, se” 
assured of re-election. There is ™ 
Senate race this year. 


The New Leader 
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Vatton: 


Once a leading liberal organ, it now hails every 


U.S. defeat in the cold war, still yearns for 


a new United Front with the Communists 


he Ideology of Surrender 


HE SPECIAL civil-liberties issue 
Ts: the Nation magazine pub- 
lished last December 12 carried a 
curiously mixed assortment of adver- 
tising. On the one hand, there were 
ads for such eminently respectable 
liberal groups as the Ethical Culture 
Society. the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (CIO). On the 
other hand. the issue contained a 
startling array of Communist and 
Communist-front advertising. featur- 
ing International Publishers (official 
publishing house of the CPUSA), the 
National Lawyers Guild, the National 
Committee to Win Amnesty for the 
Smith Act Victims, the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee (sponsor- 
ing a dinner for Corliss Lamont). 
and the New York Council of the 
Arts. Sciences and Professions. 

Clearly. one or the other of these 
ill-matched groups had misjudged the 
Nation, its audience, and its place in 
the volitical constellation. Study of 
the Nation’s issues over the past few 
years suggests that it was definitely 
not the Communists whose confidence 
Was misplaced, 

The tragedy of the Nation is that. 
from a position of eminence in 
American liberal journalism, it has 
sunk to the status of a pseudo-“pro- 
gressive” transmission-belt for sur- 
Viving pro-Soviet illusions and coun- 
sels of appeasement. Its danger is 
that, by capitalizing on its past and 
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By Louis Jay Herman 


hammering at perennial liberal issues 
like civil liberties, it has been able 
to maintain its influence among a 
substantial group of well-meaning if 
unsophisticated American __ liberals. 
Particularly on college campuses and 
in isolated liberal circles out in the 
great American hinterland, the Na- 
tion appears variously as a solitary 
champion of academic freedom, a 
flicker of enlightenment in an all- 
enveloping fog of benighted “con- 
formism,” and a last small voice 


crying for “peace.” 

Long fond of calling itself “Amer- 
ica’s Leading Liberal Weekly Since 
1865,” the Nation was once de- 
scribed by Lord Bryce as “the best 
weekly not only in America but in 


the world.” Wendell Philip Garrison, 





KIRCHWEY: THE OLD ILLUSIONS 





son of William Lloyd Garrison, was 
its first literary editor; and Oswald 
Garrison Villard, another descendant 
of the abolitionist, carried the mag- 
azine to its greatest heights during 
his editorship from 1918 to 1932. 
The Nation has always been able to 
attract a galaxy of prominent people 
to its fund-raising dinners and other 
notable occasions, and its 85th-anni- 
versary issue in December 1950 was 
graced by a cordial message from the 
President of the United States. 

The Nation has never allowed its 
libertarian impulses to betray it into 
any great indignation against Com- 
munist totalitarianism, as perusal of 
its pages in the 1920s and 1930s will 
show. In those days, however, philo- 
Bolshevism was the 
disease of most liberals; and, besides, 
fascism was the Number 1 enemy. 
Hence. the Nation’s liberal creden- 
tials went relatively unchallenged. 

Only after World War II did the 
Nation begin to drift from the main- 
stream of American liberalism. As 
the tide of Soviet imperialism con- 
tinued to rise, magazines like the 
New Republic and groups like Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action signaled 


occupational 


a new capacity among liberals to 
clear away the myths of United 
Front days and face the facts about 
Communism. The Nation alone clung 
to the old illusions, confusions and 
false equations. 

In 1951, two of the Nation’s few 
remaining anti-Communists, Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Robert Bendiner. re- 
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‘THE NATION’ 


CONTINUED 





signed from the staff in protest 
against its fellow-traveling policies: 
and two years later Margaret Mar- 
shall, 
section had contrasted strangely with 
the rest of the magazine for a decade 
and a half, followed suit. Today, the 
Nation’s Editor is Freda Kirchwey. 


whose anti-Communist book 


a holdover from the Villard days and 
perfectly preserved specimen of pre- 
Nazi-Soviet-Pact 


about Communism. Its Foreign Edi- 


“liberal” thinking 
tor is J. Alvarez del Vayo, a leading 
Kremlin spokesman in the Loyalist 
Government during the Spanish Civil 
War and a frank admirer of all things 
“progressive” from Warsaw to Pe- 
king. [See THE New Leaver, March 
19 and April 2, 1951.] And its Edi- 
torial Director is Carey McWilliams. 
one of the country’s most prolific 
front-joiners and a former officer of 
the American Peace Mobilization. 
which fought aid to the Allies until 
Hitler invaded the Soviet Union. 
Viewing the world’s political land- 
scape through the pages of the Na- 
tion is a curious experience, some- 
what akin to looking through the 
wrong end of a telescope. People 
whose names you see nowhere else— 
often European neutralists to whom 
the rest of American journalism is 
locked and bolted—are apt to say 
things in the Nation that you hear 
nowhere else. Thus, Claude Bourdet. 
a French editor, in an article dealing 
with the rise of “a new kind of fas- 
“T still 
feel Russia is a world in the making, 


cism” in America, declares: 


. and as such should be treated 
with the respect due to courage and 
youthful achievements.” William Ap- 
pleman Williams, an assistant profes- 
sor of history at the University of 
unusual 
theory that Stalin was a “reluctant 
revolutionary” after World War II, 


Oregon, propounds _ the 


but “acts of American intervention 
served to strengthen . . . the argu- 
ments of both Stalin’s associates . . . 
and foreign Communists who con- 
tended that only a total seizure of 
power and world revolution could 
provide security.” And Konni Zil- 
liacus, a semi-reconstructed Stalinist 
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with Titoist leanings who was ex- 
pelled from the British Labor party 
some years ago, discovers a direct 
link between the containment policy 
and “the pro-fascist appeasement that 
ended in the Second World War.” 
Not. of course, that the Nation is 
overtly pro-Communist on all issues. 
It has by now pretty well come round 
to the view that North Korea invaded 
South Korea on June 25, 1950, and 
Editor Kirchwey will probably con- 
cede. if pressed, that the state of 


civil liberties in Soviet Russia leaves 





DEL VAYO: GENEVA PLEASED HIM 


something to be desired. Somehow, 
though, Nation writers never seem to 
work up much passion in these occa- 
sional rebukes to Moscow and Pe- 
king, and it’s hard to down the sus- 
picion that their hearts just aren’t 
in it. It’s all done in very genteel 
fashion, and the reference is always 
to “Premier Malenkov” or “Mr. 
Mao.” The fine flights of untram- 
meled emotion are usually reserved 
for people like Syngman Rhee (“this 
unbalanced, sinister man”), Chiang 
Kai-shek (“gargoyle of reaction”) 
and Konrad Adenauer (“strong man 
of an authoritarian system”). whom 
the Nation seems able to castigate 
without any sign of inner conflicts. 

The Kirchwey-del Vayo Weltan- 
schauung comes through most clearly 
in the Nation’s approach to the cold 


war. The editors give short shrift to 
the popular notion that the issue of 
democracy vs. totalitarianism jg 
somehow involved here. The whole 
thing, we are informed by Barbara 
Castle. a leading votaress of Aneurin 
Bevan, is nothing but a vulgar brawl 
between “the capitalist and Comma. 
nist power blocs.” And it is not hard 
to discover which of the contestants, 
in the Nation’s opinion. is wilfully 
prolonging the current unpleasant: 
ness and which is making a sincere 


attempt to “settle outstanding differ. 
ences.” “reduce tension” and “return 
to diplomacy.” 

Any remaining doubts about the 
Soviet Union’s sweet reasonableness 
were resolved for the Nation’s editors 
by the death of Stalin, who had 
caused occasional misgivings, and 
the advent of “Premier Malenkoy.” 
By March 21, 1953, sixteen days 
after the old man’s death. an edi- 
torial was remarking testily: “Pre- 
mier Malenkov’s second bid for ne- 
gotiations with the West is not being 
brushed off anywhere except in 
By April 11, all 
thrown to the 


winds: “political dopesters here and 


Washington. 
caution had_ been 
abroad are having trouble keeping 
up with the Russian peace offensive. 
.. . Moscow is ready to go to almost 
fantastic lengths to settle outstand- 
ing feuds. . . . our psychological-war- 
fare chiefs . . . devoted themselves s0 
assiduously to cold-war propaganda 
that they are practically dumbfound- 
ed by the prospect of peace.” And 
Foreign Editor del Vayo added in 
the same issue: “The Soviet Govern: 
ment is moving toward a compre 
hensive settlement of outstanding is 
sues. . . . Russia is acting with its 
customary drive and determination. 
.. . [Dulles is] desperately trying to 
limit and localize the peace, while the 
obvious intention of the Russians is 
to enlarge it.” 

As the Korean truce talks moved 
into their decisive stage, the Nation 
played an increasing obbligato to all 
the main Soviet propaganda themes 
With Moscow and Peking plugging 
hard for a “broad Asian settlement 
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ie, a broad Asian sell-out) as the 
price of peace in Korea, Kirch- 


yey-cum-del Vayo fell right into 
ine. The United States, complained 
editorial, had “ruled out all dis- 
«sion of such relevant Far Eastern 
sues as the seating of Communist 
China in the UN, recognition of the 
Peking Government, and the future 
of Formosa. Yet, wiser persons know 
a lasting accommodation on Korea 
is possible only as part of a broad 
fat Asian understanding.” The 
whole Nation approach was summed 
up in an incredible title splashed 
across the front page of the April 
%, 1953 issue: “How Far Dare We 
Push China?” 

When China at last allowed itself 
to be “pushed” 
“broad East Asian under- 


into a Korean truce 
without a 
tanding,” however, the Nation was 
not fazed in the least. In their best 
wetold-you-so style. the editors de- 
cared the proposition proven “that 
vttlements with the Communists can 
be reached tone negotiation and 
mutual concession.” Moscow- Feking 
would “agree to a let-live peace,” 

they predicted, ‘ provided the 
United States permits wide discus- 
‘ion of Asian issues at the [post- 
truce political] conference.” 
idea of the type of “discussion” con- 
templated was provided in an article 
by Kingsley Martin, editor of the 
British neutralist journal New States- 
man and Nation: “recognition of 
Peking China as a member of the 
United Nations, . Formosa... 
must go back [sie!] to Peking.” 

With the truce signed, the “hu- 
manitarians” of the Nation seemed 


Some 


| singularly unmoved by the plight of 
| the anti-Communist Chinese and 


Korean POWs, depicting them as 
“inesponsible_teen- -agers” “whipped 
into a state of total defiance by .. . 
Syngman Rhee’s 
isters,” 


press and min- 
American airing of Commu- 
nist war crimes in the United Nations 
Produced only bored irritation: “To 
‘Wap atrocity charges is a poor way 
of approaching peace in Korea. . . . 
We think the UN would be well ad- 


vised to shelve the matter.” A Nation 
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writer went down to Memphis to in- 
terview Bennie Smith, a returned 
“progressive” POW, listened to his 
then reported that 
“brain-washing” was a myth and that 
Bennie had found 
Chinese expounded . . 
tian and democratic.” 

The Berlin Conference, next stage 
offensive,” 


“honest answers,” 


“many ideas the 


. to be Chris- 


in Moscow’s “peace 
evoked a predictable Nation reaction. 
Two days before the 
opened, del Vayo announced that 


“Mr. Molotov may surprise his West- 


conference 


ern colleagues with concrete pro- 
posals which they will find difficult 
to reject.” When “Mr. Molotov” 
failed to follow the script, del Vayo 
complained that “the Western dele- 
gates are more interested in main- 
taining solidarity than in probing for 
possible points of compromise with 


the Russians.” “Russian distrust of 


the ‘Bonn-Washington axis,’” he 
added a few weeks later. 


gest single obstacle to a substantial 


“is the big- 


change in the Russian position.” 
As the Geneva Conference ap- 
proached, del Vayo charged that 
John Foster Dulles had “probably 
wrecked [it] in advance.” Edgar 
Snow, a veteran press agent for 
“agrarian reform” 
if the 


Indo- 


made-in-Moscow 
movements, commented that, 
United States intervened in 
China, 
fortunes could be made at the Amer- 
. But Ho 

Finally, 
when it became clear that Geneva was 
about to end in disaster for the West. 
a lead editorial proclaimed with 
engaging candor: “The overwhelm- 
ing diplomatic defeat suffered by the 
United States delegation is a victory 
for the American people.” 

This blunt comment might well 
stand emblazoned in gilt above the 
door to the Nation’s editorial offices. 
For it is hard to escape the feeling 
that, to the men and women who sit 
within, 
foreign policy is a “victory” for that 
phantasmal “American people” for 


66 : ° 
quite a few new private 


ican taxpayers’ expense. 
would not be destroyed.” 


every defeat for American 


whom they claim to speak. 
Thus, when the Communist bloc 


made gains in the June 1953 elections 
del Vayo gloated that “the 
. that the period 


in Italy, 
elections proved . . 
of American tutelage based on the 
power to give or withhold dollars is 
while a sarcastic editorial laid 
“Ttaly’s 
role as a minor satellite of the United 
States.” Alexander Werth. a Nation 
contributing editor, wrote from Paris 
that “the feeling against EDC means. 


over,” 
the result to resentment over 


above all, resistance to the process 
that is making France an out-and-out 
satellite of the United States.” When 
the drift of events at Geneva became 
clear. del Vayo exulted that “the 
European countries are discovering 
that they 
without the United States, and even 


can solve their problems 


if necessary against the United States. 

. A France . . . with its diplomatic 
initiative restored . . . might also de- 
cide that its natural interests were 
best protected by a return to the tra- 
ditional policy of rapprochement with 
Russia.” 

The notion of the rest of the world 
solving its problems “against the 
United States” 
to the editors of the Nation. and it 


often seems as though the magazine’s 


is an appealing one 


pages are open to foreign contrib- 
utors in direct proportion to the 
venomousness of their anti-American- 
ism. “The dollars [Britain receives 
writes G. D. H. 
Cole, a noted British economist who 


from America].” 


four years ago voiced the hope that 
American troops would be defeated 
in Korea, “are linked to our sub- 
servience to American policy in sus- 
taining the cold war.” To this Alex 
Comfort, a British novelist, adds that 
“the European public . 
the present American government as 


. considers 


contemptuous of human life as are 
the Eastern regimes. . . . Its ultimate 
revolt is almost certain.” In like man- 
ner, an article by a Canadian MP on 
the Jenner Committee’s efforts to in- 
terview Igor Gouzenko is headlined 
“Canada’s Revolt Against the United 
States.” And one Jean Berlitz (“the 
pseudonym of a member of the UN 
Secretariat”) offers a simple reason 
why the UN should move out of the 
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United States: “Even the foreign 
staff, completely submerged in the 
American scene, is being gradually 
Americanized.” 

The Nation’s attitude toward Com- 
munism on “the American scene” is 
very much of a piece with its atti- 
tude toward Communism abroad, 
making the danger that it will follow 
the UN Secretariat down the road to 
Americanization seem very remote in- 
deed. The Communist party emerges 
in its pages as a rather harmless 
group of social dissenters, dangerous 
only in the eyes of certain Congress- 
men, but endowed with the peculiar 
property of turning its former mem- 
bers into a special kind of malevolent 
fiend known as an “ex-Communist.” 
To the Nation, every measure against 
a present member of the party is 
“heresy-hunting” and every arrest 
of a Communist leader signifies that 
liberals are “next.” Fellow-travelers 
and Communist fronts do not exist— 
only “fellow-travelers” and “Com- 
munist fronts.” 

The “basic purpose” of domestic 
anti-Communist measures, explains 
one Nation writer, is “to wipe out 
the gains made by American workers 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt”: while 
legislation aimed at eliminating Com- 
munist unions from defense plants 
is depicted in an editorial as “the 
Administration’s anti-union drive.” 
At times. Communists scarcely seem 
to exist for the editors of the Nation 
—-particularly in discussions of the 
Fifth Amendment, a constitutional 
safeguard which is apparently in- 
voked by witnesses for a great variety 
of highly complicated reasons, but 
never (or hardly ever) for the pur- 
pose of concealing Communist-party 
membership. At other times, Com- 
munists are acknowledged to exist. 
but only as the cause of a deplorable 
and wholly irrelevant split in the 
liberal movement between “liberals 
who will work with Communists” and 
“liberals who will not work with 
Communists.” 

A great part of the Nation’s space 
and energy is, of course, given over 
to the fight against “McCarthyism” 
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—a term which to Kirchwey and Mc- 
Williams, as distinct from most other 
liberal 
roughly synonymous with anti-Com- 


spokesmen, seems to be 
munism in any shape or form. At 
times, indeed, it appears to be used 
as a kind of all-purpose ideological 
shillelagh with which to beat anyone 
of whom the Nation does not ap- 
prove. Thus, Trygve Lie is accused 
of “join[ing] the McCarthy wing of 
the Republican party” when he co- 
operates with Washington’s loyalty 
probe of American employes of the 
UN, United States representatives at 
the UN are charged with “McCarthy- 
like arrogance,” and the Australian 
Royal Commission hearings in the 
Petrov spy case [see THE NEw LEap- 
ER, July 12, 1954] become an “as- 
sault on civil liberties” by “local 
McCarthyites.” 

The proper way to fight McCarthy- 
ism, one gathers from reading the 
Nation, is to defend all persons ac- 
cused of Communism by McCarthy 
or anyone else, regardless of the facts 
in the case. Indeed, a special virtue 
seems to attach to total ignorance of 
the facts, the idea presumably being 
that any attempt to ascertain them 
would mean conceding that Commu- 
nist-party membership is a relevant 
issue and thus “playing into the 
hands of the McCarthyites.” This is 
illustrated by the performance of one 
Nation contributor in discussing the 
case of Barrows Dunham, who was 
dismissed from the staff of Temple 
University after refusing to tell a 
Congressional committee whether he 
was a Communist. The writer frankly 
admits having no knowledge what- 
ever of what “Dr. Dunham’s past 
may have been,” then blandly goes 
on to declare that his “conduct [in 
invoking the Fifth Amendment] .. . 
was apparently based conscientiously 
on principle.” (A little elementary 
research would have shown that Dun- 
ham is a chronic front-joiner and 
author of Man Against Myth, one 
of the more poisonous pieces of ide- 
ological confusionism to appear in 
the early postwar years. ) 

The number of proven Stalinists 


whom the Nation has tried to portray 


as martyred innocents is legion, After 
the ineffable Corliss Lamont [see 
THe New Leader, December 22. 
1952] defied the McCarthy Com. 
mittee. he was given space in the 
magazine to recount his battle on be. 
half of “the great American trad. 
tion of dissent and _ independent 
thinking.” So was Harvey O’Connar, 
another reluctant witness and regular 
contributor to the party-line Monthly 
Review. [See THE New Leaner, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1950.] Others given the 
Nation’s enthusiastic stamp of ap- 
proval have included Leo Huber. 
man, co-editor of the Monthly 
Review; Harry F. Ward and Jack 
McMichael. leaders of the Commu. 
nist-front Methodist Federation for 
Social Action [see THE New Leaner, 
August 20, 1951 and August 1l. 
1952]; and the artist Anton Refreg. 
ier, a former editor of the defunct 
New Masses and frequent contributor 
to its successor, Masses & Main 
stream. (Refregier often does politi 
cal drawings for the Nation, as do 
Ben Shahn, a Masses & Mainstream 
contributor, and William Gropper. a 
editor of M & M and former Daily 
Worker cartoonist. ) 

Some months ago. an enthusiasti 
reader described one of the Nation’ 
special “civil-liberties issues” as “! 
work to be set alongside Areopagil 
ica.” One cannot help wondering 
what John Milton, who dearly loved 
liberty and hated tyranny in at 
form. would have thought of the com 
parison. For the Nation has justifie 
in the name of “peace” and “prog 
ress” one of the blackest despotist 
ever fastened upon mankind; it ha 
evonerated in the name of “freedom 
the dupes and agents of that despot 
ism: and it has made it vastly eas 
for the political Right in Amené 
to perpetuate the notion that so 
dissent in any form implies alleg: 
ance to the Soviet Union. In doitt 
these things, the Nation has bt 
traved an_ enviable heritage an 
clearly forfeited the right to speak fi 
American liberals or for free ™ 
anywhere. 
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What's Wrong 
ID MAGN FO mh sein chor ei 


By William E. Bohn 


BOHN 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
— HAVE three counties down 
here in Delaware. New Castle 
County lies in the north, Wilmington, 
with the central organization of the 
duPont industries, lies at the heart of 
it Its population has been largely 
infiltrated by Northerners. What is 
thought, said and done in this county 
isnot necessarily indicative of popu- 
lar opinion in the southern part of 
the state. 

As you go south, you come to Kent 
and Sussex Counties—in that order. 
[have always had the feeling. as we 
motored southward, that there was a 
change of atmosphere somewhere 
along the way. 
Dover, Milford and Georgetown, 
there is the authentic charm of the 
dd South, Milford, especially, is 
characterized by an old-fashioned 
quaintness. 


In quiet towns like 


I have often driven far 
out of my way to see again the giant 
wistaria vines bursting with purple 
bloom high in the air atop great oak 
and gum trees. 

But Kent and Sussex Counties 
have inherited more from the South 
than lovely gardens. It is near Mil- 
ford and Georgetown that Bryant W. 
Bowles, head of the National Associa- 
lion for the Advancement of White 
People, has been holding his widely 
advertised mass meetings. More than 
once in this sparsely settled region, 
he has gathered crowds of four or 
five thousand. It is true that the man 
8 a low-class rabble-rouser who will 
ane or later probably land in jail. 
It is also true that part of his 
audience comes from outside the 
‘tate. But it cannot be denied that 
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the solid core of his following is 
made up of the farmers of southern 
Delaware. 

To find out what this means and 
how it has come about, I interviewed 
Bill Frank, the columnist of the 
Wilmington Morning News. Besides 
being a columnist, Mr. Frank is a 
radio and television broadcaster and, 
in general, a man-about-the-state. For 
my purposes, the chief good point 
about him is that he is a miraculously 
unprejudiced old cuss. He looks at 
everyone and everything with a sharp 
and slightly jaundiced eye. He knows 
exactly what is happening among the 
segregationists of southern Delaware. 
but, after talking with him for an 
hour, I had not the slightest idea of 
whether he was for segregation or 
against it. What interests him is get- 
ting the picture straight—and then 
passing it on to his readers or 
listeners. Rabble-rouser Bowles de- 
nounced him the other day, but there 
is no good reason why he should— 
except that Bill is an intelligent man 
and fellows like Bowles are naturally 
against intelligence. 

One towering fact looms large in 
the picture which my friend sketched 
for me. The great majority of the 
citizens of Kent and Sussex Counties 
are in favor of segregation in school 
and everywhere else. They are honest 
in their belief that white and black 
people can get along better sepa- 
rately. There is little use in arguing 
the question with them. They are 
Southerners and have thought this 
way for a couple of centuries. If 


there had been a referendum on the 
matter before the Supreme Court’s 
decision was handed down, the great 
majority would have voted to keep 
things as they were. And what Mr. 
Frank said about southern Delaware 
would, of course, be true of the 
eleven Southern states. 

The United States as a whole is, 
through the opinion of our highest 
court, imposing its attitude on the 
That 
statement can be broadened. The 
recent fashioning of our national 
thought on racial matters has taken 


people of these eleven states. 


place partly as a result of inter- 
national pressures. The need of find- 
ing allies, of having friends in Asia 
and Africa, has had its influence on 
official American opinion. Our old 
South is being coerced by the other 
areas of the United States, but also, 
in a more remote way, by the opinion 
of all mankind. When the situation 
is described in this way, it becomes 
easy to see why there is sharp opposi- 
tion in the states which made up the 
Confederacy. We believe in voting. 
in running the Government according 
to the will of the majority. But, in 
this case, no one asked the opinion 
of the people of the South. And they 
resent it. 

But the Supreme Court decision is 
now a basic element in the entire 
situation. The only way to reverse 
it would be to adopt an amendment 
to the Constitution. No one even sug- 
gests trying to take such a step. 
Obviously, the Northern states would 
not permit it to succeed, So segrega- 
tion in our schools is out. It is con- 


trary to our Constitution as in- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MILFORD CONTINUED 


terpreted by the Supreme Court. We 
must adapt ourselves to this situation 
as best we can. 





As things are stacked up now, 
said my friend Bill Frank, the people 
of Kent and Sussex Counties are 
divided into four groups. There are, 
first of all, those who remain staunch 
segregationists. They furnish the 
followers of Bryant W. Bowles and 
the members of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of White 
People. It has been said that, if the 
chicken business had not gone down 
as far as it did, there would be fewer 
of them. But that statement does 
them an injustice. Most of them are 
not of the most prosperous group of 
farmers, but they are genuine Dela- 
ware farmers who hold their belief 
in white superiority and racial sepa- 
ration very seriously. How many of 
them can eventually be rallied, no 
one knows. Apparently, their num- 
bers are diminishing. 

The anti-segregationists are di- 
vided three ways. There is, first, the 
smallest group of all, the convinced 
believers in race equality. They are 
descendants of the Abolitionists; in 
them breathes the spirit of William 
Lloyd Garrison, But, as in the time 
of the Civil War, there are not many 
of them—not enough to cut any 
great figure in an election or a war. 
Then comes a small contingent of 
citizens who are concerned 
Communism. 


about 
As soon as the trouble 
spurted up in the Milford area, the 
Communists were on hand. As usual, 
they did their little best to make 
things worse. People who are alert 
to this aspect of the affair are eager 
to have the colored students taken 
into the schools as quickly and 
quietly as possible. 

But the growing group. the group 
that is obviously on the way to be- 
coming the dominant element, is the 
law-and-order crowd. As time has 
gone on, the respectable people of the 
state have been shocked by the dis- 
order. One after another, influential 
organizations have come out in favor 
of completing integration if only to 
put an end to the mobs. Among these 
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have been the Protestant churches. 
the Catholic Church and 


elements in the American Legion. 


various 


Even the Governor, who gave an 
expert 
during the early days, has now come 
out in favor of enforcing the law. At- 
torney General H. Albert Young, who 
carried the state’s fight against inte- 
gration to the Supreme Court, made 


exhibition of pussyfooting 


an eloquent plea in the Court of 
Chancery for the ten Negro students 
who had been thrown out of Milford 
High School. 

Various persons in Delaware have 
expressed their concern to me over 
what has seemed to them a lack of 
leadership on the anti-segregation 
side. The segregationists have had 
rabble-rouser Bowles — who is just 
naturally followed by crowds. On 
the other hand, according to my 
friend Frank, when the Negroes hold 
a meeting in a church they are lucky 
And as for 


money—they can’t raise as many 


to draw 350 people. 


hundreds as Bowles can thousands. 
The Negroes themselves do not seem 
very excited. 

This part of the situation, however. 
seems to be righting itself. A leader 
has asserted himself — not on the 
anti-segregation side, but on the law- 
and-order side. He is a man who 
has sufficient standing in the state to 
make leadership come easy. I am 
speaking of Senator John J. Wil- 
liams, whose reputation thus far has 
rested largely on his ability to track 
down crooks and land them in jail. 
On October 11, Senator Williams 
issued a statement which instantly 
became the focus of the state’s think- 
ing on the whole probiem of integra- 
tion. It is possible that, as time goes 
on, it will have wide 
throughout the South. 

Here is the heart of the Senator’s 
thinking: 

“Personally, I felt that the nine 
comprising the Supreme Court of the 
United States took upon themselves 
too great a responsibility in de- 
termining so important a 
question for 160 million Americans. 
My own personal opinion is that this 


influence 


social 


question should have been left with 
each of the 48 states to solve; how. 
ever, we are now confronted with the 
situation where the Supreme Court 
has acted, and their decision is the 
law of the land, and as law-abiding 
citizens we have no alternative other 
than to uphold the law. . 

“There are those who are in dis. 
agreement with the decision and who 
in our public 
schools, who raise the question, ‘Why 
doesn’t the Governor or the members 


oppose integration 


of Congress do something to stop the 
enforcement of this order?’ 

“The fact of the matter is that a 
Governor unanimously supported by 
the legislature of his state cannot 
override a decision of the Supreme 
Court. 
vote by the members of the United 
States Senate supported by a u- 


Furthermore, a unanimous 


animous vote of the members of the 
House of Representatives . . . and 
the President . 
gether could not override a decision 


. all working to- 


of the Supreme Court.” 

From here the Senator goes on to 
say that there are only two ways of 
defeating a decision of the Court. 
One is to pass an amendment to the 
Constitution—and that is impossible 
The other is to 
overthrow the Government of the 
United States. 

Senator Williams’s conclusion is 
that we must all accept the law and 
use such brains as we have to enforce 
it in ways which will arouse the leas! 
opposition and lead to the leat 
trouble. Here is his final appeal: 

“T conclude with this direct appeal 
to every citizen in our state: Re- 
gardless of our own personal opit 
ions, we all must join together # 
American citizens with one determi 
nation, and that is that we shall solve 
this problem and, in so doing, uphold 
the laws of the State of Delaware and 
of the United States of America.” 

It seems to me that wide circule 
tion of Senator Williams’s statemet! 
might help promote the increase? 
understanding between North - 
South which we so much need in this 
troubled time. 


in this instance. 
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By Peter Kihss 


HE ATOM is up for United Nations debate again, and 
T ais time both the Western powers and the Soviet 
Union are submitting timetables for a world in which 
nations would possess conventional arms—cut to agreed 
jvels—and no atomic weapons. The timetables differ 
significantly, but perhaps neither would be to Western 
benefit. 

The Soviet scheme advanced by Andrei Vishinsky in 
the General Assembly on September 30 would presum- 
ably leave it to nations to carry on their own atomic 
projects for peaceful purposes. The Anglo-French pro- 
posals of June 11, around which the Soviet Union built 
its plan, were limited to the “phasing” of disarmament 
and silent on the methods of atomic control or develop- 
ment, 

Yet. the atom is politically two-headed. From the 
mining of uranium ores to the production of fissionable 
materials, the process is identical—up to the point where 
fsionable materials are either used in atomic furnaces 
or encased in atomic weapons. Conversion into weapons 
would take less than forty-eight hours, according to 1946 
American statements to the UN. For this reason, the 
UN majority, on the basis of proposals presented by 
American delegate Bernard M. Baruch in 1946, has 
hitherto called for atomic controls which would rely pri- 
marily on actual UN operation of activities leading to 
large-scale manufacture of fissionable materials. National 
atomic operation, by contrast, would leave suspicions 
which periodic or special inspection—the old Soviet 
atomic line—could never overcome. Recall, for example, 
the unjustified but vehement uproar in the United States 
when an insignificant ounce of Uranium-235 was reported 
lost at Argonne National Laboratory. 

The Soviets have rejected UN operation. Vishinsky 
himself spurned even the idea of quota controls over 
dangerous national operations. While the Russians now 
claim to have switched to “inspection on a continuing 
basis,” Jacob A. Malik’s explanation at talks in London 
last spring indicated this meant only that a control organ 
would be permanent. Malik rejected suggestions by Brit- 
ain’s Selwyn Lloyd that a UN organ exercise “something 
akin to managerial control,” which would be national 
operation with UN personnel alongside to be constantly 
“in on” all decisions and operations. Lloyd never worked 
- his idea, and, so far as the public can tell, the scien- 
tific arguments for international operation remain as 
essential as when Baruch advanced them. 


(een 





P ETER Kinss has been a close observer of developments 
in the atomic field ever since the first bomb was exploded 
over Hiroshima. For six years, he covered the atomic- 
control negotiations at the United Nations as the regu- 
lar correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune. 
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ATOMIC 
CONTROL 


Mass production of atomic materials 


makes thorough inspection difficult 






ATOMIC CONTROL cosrsceo 


But there is more to the control problem today. Since 
1946, fissionable material has been manufactured in 
wholesale quantities, judging by the repeated test explo- 
sions of atomic weapons by the United States, the Soviet 
Union and, to a lesser extent, Great Britain. The Acheson- 
Lilienthal-Baruch plan envisaged the UN taking over for 
peaceful uses all existing stocks of fissionable materials. 
Only a few United States reactors and one Canadian pile 
had then been operating. There had been little opportu- 
nity for output. 

Regrettable years have passed. Now a new question 
must be posed, and Western delegates have only fleetingly 
mentioned it: Is it possible for UN inspectors ever to 
locate all the fissionable material that has already been 
manufactured? 

The fissionable material needed for a uranium bomb 
is only as bulky as a softball. Fifty pounds measures five 
inches across. An aggressor could easily hide such lumps 
until other nations were stripped of atomic weapons. Then 
he could proclaim his possession and perhaps terrorize 
other nations into submission as Hitler did in the cases 
of Austria and Czechoslovakia. No accounting check-ups 
could detect all past output—or even future production. 
Congressional reports on the U-235 Argonne incident 
gave the margin of error in accounting as 7 per cent. At 
a 7-per-cent error, seventy atomic bombs out of every 
1,000 might be hidden away. At the least, the situation 
calls for a scientific re-examination of the practicability 


RANGE OF 1952 H-BOMB: TODAY’S ARE MORE DEADLY 


of atomic control even through UN operation of plants. 
Control might be an illusion. 

Like the Anglo-French timetable, the Vishinsky pro- 
posals cover both conventional and atomic armaments. 
There are both resemblances and differences: 

1. Both would operate within a ceiling of December 
31, 1953 armaments and armed forces and a calendar 
1953 level of military expenditure. In the London dis- 
armament talks last June, Malik charged that this was 
so high that neither Britain nor France could increase 
military spending, anyway. 

2. The Vishinsky proposal would set “agreed norms” 
to which armaments, armed forces and military appro- 
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priations in national budgets would be reduced, while the 
Anglo-French plan talked of “agreed reductions of cop. 
ventional armaments and armed forces.” Neither gave 
details, although on May 28, 1952 American, British and 
French delegates to the UN Disarmament Commission 
suggested limiting overall military manpower to 1-15 
million each for the United States, Soviet Union and 
China; 700,000 to 800,000 each for Britain and France. 
and corresponding ceilings for other states—generally 
less than 1 per cent of population. 

The Soviets have never detailed a “norm.” but have 
proposed arbitrary uniform one-third cuts from existing 
levels in conventional armaments and armed forces for 
the five great powers. Actually, various nations’ require. 
ments differ, depending on their state of civilization, 
acceptance of existing regimes, land or sea geography, 
and relations with their neighbors. If all weapons were 
removed, the tremendous populations in the Soviet orbit 
could overbalance their non-Communist neighbors just 
by hand-to-hand combat. The problem of “norms” js 
fateful. 

3. Both sides would set up a UN control organ. The 
Anglo-French proposal talked simply of enforcing dis- 
armament. A United States proposal last May 25 en. 
visaged an atomic-development division, to fit a plan to 
be agreed upon, and a disarmament division. The powers 
of these bodies would include information, field inspec: 
tion, aerial survey and permanent stationing, while vio- 
lations would result in calls for immediate action to UN 
organs and all nations. 

The Vishinsky scheme would first set up a temporary 
control commission, empowered to ask states for “neces 
sary information” and to “observe the implementation” 
of obligations. This would be established under the 
Security Council, in which every great power has a veto. 
Eventually, a permanent control organ would have power 
of “inspection on a permanent basis, to the extent neces- 
sary to insure implementation.” Apart from past diver- 
gence over national atomic operations, the London talks 
showed the Soviet Union opposed to letting UN inspectors 
check up at their own discretion on whether “tractor” 
and “glass” plants might be producing arms. 

4, Timetables contrast sharply in their effect. The 
Anglo-French proposal would first set up the control 
organ and station its members. Only after the organ 
reports itself “able effectively to enforce them” would 
the first disarmament measures be taken—namely, limita 
tions to 1953 ceilings. Again, only after the organ reports 
enforcement ability would 50 per cent of the agreed cuts 
in conventional arms take place. On completion of that 
step, manufacture of nuclear and other specified weapon 
would cease. With a report on enforcement ability one 


more required, the plan would then carry out the rest of 
the conventional arms cuts. After this was completed, it 
would prohibit and eliminate nuclear and other specified 
weapons. 
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The Vishinsky plan calls for starting cuts in arms 
and spending at the very outset, allowing six months (or 
one year) for the first 50-per-cent reduction to agreed 
norms. The resolution doesn’t say so, but Vishinsky now 
says that he, too, only refers to conventional weapons at 
this point. The temporary control organ would be set up 
simultaneously at the start of this period—with no 
requirement that it first report ability to carry out even 
its vague and apparently weak powers. The Vishinsky 
program would halt manufacture of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons at the start of a second six-month (or one- 
year) period, in which the remaining 50-per-cent agreed 


be soundest to decide that atomic—like conventional— 
weapons are here to stay. 

The Anglo-French proposals, backed by the United 
States, call for a declaration at once against “use of 
nuclear weapons except in defense against aggression.” 
This would at least spell out their reason for existence. 
The Soviets have demanded an unconditional declara- 
tion against the use of nuclear weapons. This would be 
utterly unrealistic in a world where potential aggressors 
would still be manufacturing such weapons. 

And yet there remains room for UN good works in 
atomic energy. It should be possible for this Assembly 


SOUTH CAROLINA H-BOMB PLANT: ATOMIC FACTORIES CAN EASILY BE DISGUISED 


cuts would be carried out. At the end of that period, 
atomic weapons would have been eliminated. 

The prohibition of atomic “and other weapons of mass 
destruction” has been a UN goal since 1946. In part, 
this arose from the sheer horror of such weapons. In 
part, it epitomized the hope, as Baruch put it, that if 
man once learned to say “A” in international cooperation 
on disarmament he might go on with the rest of the 
alphabet. 

But these days atomic weapons come in many sizes 
and varieties. They now have tactical as well as mass- 
destructive potential. President Eisenhower told the Gen- 
eral Assembly last December 8 that “atomic weapons 
have virtually achieved conventional status with our 
armed services.” Their purpose thus parallels other 
Weapons. The real horror is war itself—not the weapon 
and the degree of slaughter. The basic need is to deter 
aggression with the ability to punish the aggressor. To- 
day, atomic weapons serve the non-Communist nations 
to balance the teeming populations and central land 
mass of the Communist powers, whose course has only 
led to increasing doubts as to their intent. Given the 
Scientific doubt about ever checking all past atomic out- 
put and the controversy over future operation, it might 
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to advance dramatically in promoting peaceful uses of 
the atom for the benefit of mankind and the world 
organization. Radioactive atoms are already at work in 
medicine, agriculture and industry, distributed by Amer- 
ican, British, Soviet and other atomic projects. This 
Assembly might call upon all countries to report on their 
distribution of such radio-isotopes, the gains they can 
report for peaceful advances—and what improvements 
could come through pooling efforts through the UN. 
Nations that have been setting off atomic weapons should 
be able to spare some fissionable materials. The 1946 
UN report cited estimates that an atomic weapon needed 
between 4.4 and 220 pounds of fissionable material. The 
Assembly might urge the Soviet Union and the United 
States, as a token of good will, to contribute at least 
220 pounds apiece for a first UN reactor, eked out by 
contributions from others. 

Such a UN reactor could be used—as Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles suggested for an American 
project—as a training school in peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. It could manufacture radio-isotopes for public 
service. And it could bring together international brains 
to study the ever-recurring promise of atomic power. 
Cooperation might become a habit. 
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spite Dr. Kirk’s deliberate avoidance —_he looks upward from this place of | compromising attack upon the funde Bio it is 
of the specific political issues and per- _ slime, this world of gorgons and mental contemporary problems of creep 
sonalities which might have helped to — chimeras, toward the light which scale, pace of change, class structult —"0r ca 
flesh the rhetoric of his generaliza- gives Love to this poor earth and all _—_and distribution of power. The co M"xt « 
tions. Not that the rhetoric isn’t the stars.” servative is not against social chang Betamp 
good: actually, it is better in this Because it evades the question of | —indeed he believes in it; he mer ponor 
book than the eloquent and per- ends, Marxism provides no criteria insists that it be achieved gradual pair 
suasive tributes to Edmund Burke. for the evaluation of means. As a re- with as little disturbance of est ; altar 
John Quincy Adams and other eight- _ sult of this neglect, as Dr. Kirk points _ lished institutions and mores as P* B'sing 
eenth- and nineteenth-century states- out later, totalitarian societies soon sible. : 
men that won deserved praise for the _ find themselves deficient in the means In that sense, of course, our pwede 
earlier volume. Here, for example, is _ required for the pursuit of the only _ kaleidoscopic technological civili# 
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pTeep until it becomes totalitarianism. 
or can it in its nature.” Yet. in the 


ion, in which “creative obsolescence” 
isthe god of many of the same con- 
gvative, materialist businessmen 
yho subsidize Joe McCarthy, is not 
conservative at all. Now and then, a 
fw economists have spoken of the 
jsirability of a “maintenance econ- 
ony,” but in our time the only forth- 
right voices that have challenged the 
valueless acceleration of the modern 
wciotechnological process have been 
those of Gandhi and Karl Friedrich 
Juenger. But Gandhi’s 
vheel, metaphorically speaking, was 
interred with his bones, and few peo- 
le besides Dr. Kirk appear to have 
rad Juenger’s brilliant little book, 
The Failure of Technology. Just what 
piitical or social magic can the con- 
ervative invoke that will set limits or 
apply brakes to a runaway technol- 


spinning 


ogy? 

Here and elsewhere, as Dr. Kirk 
almits, he raises far more questions 
han he attempts to answer. Other 
unanswered questions are: How does 
the conservative reconcile himself to 
lhe prescriptive rights of property 
ad class which for centuries on end, 
in Asia and in the Middle East, have 
condemned the mass of mankind to a 
wrdid and 
ow, save by organizing and imple- 
nenting the hatred of the oppressed, 
iit possible to bring about the mini- 
num of admittedly necessary change 
tequired to institute a regime of love, 
duty and justice, based on widely 


loveless animalism? 


‘distributed economic and political 


power? 


Dr. Kirk’s treatment of “creeping 


Rennials Me 
p“cialism” is also less than adequate. 


There is such a thing as ‘creeping 
‘oclalism,’ ” he writes, “and the worst 


itis that socialism never ceases to 


next chapter he cites as a horrible 


‘ample Sweden, into whose mixed 


PCY , ° . 
momy a great deal of socialism has 


Pea crept, but which is not to- 
8 itarian or likely to be, despite the 
e'Sing curves of suicide and abortion 


hich Suggest that all is not well with 
weden’s progress along the Middle 


ay, 


Socialization may result in a net 
increase of power in the hands of a 
ruling oligarchy, which is the true 
index of totalitarian drift. But it may 
also have precisely the opposite ef- 
fect. Thus, it can be argued that the 
establishment of the TVA served to 
interrupt, correct and balance an 
ominous trend toward concentration 
of power in the hands of exploita- 
tive public-utility holding companies 
and their Washington lobby, that the 
decentralized operation of the TVA 
helped to correct the trend toward 
concentration of Federal power, and 
that TVA funds and personnel have 
been employed to strengthen family- 


farm agriculture and small industry. 

With respect to a good many spe- 
cific issues and problems, the views 
of many Social Democrats are today 
not far from what Dr. Kirk’s position 
might well turn out to be when and 
if he is persuaded to get down to 
cases. This he has elected not to do in 
the present book. What he has done 
is to give us the most systematic, elo- 
quent and persuasive general state- 
ment of the conservative position that 
has yet appeared in print. And, as 
before. he has interested and annoyed 
his critics sufficiently so that they will 
not be satisfied until he writes an- 
other book. 





Three Poets 


By Neil Weiss 


Contributor to “Poetry,” “Accent” 


Marya ZATURENSKA is a poet of 
fantastic gentleness, full of womby 
web, a Cocteau-like mood of slow- 
motion, a world of Gothic ghost. 


spirit-shadow or, as she puts it. 


“lunar swoon.” 


Though vulnerable 
and unfashionable, her work is beau- 
tifully made and so deeply felt that 
the intensity works its own miracle— 
we believe, submit and participate in 
the authentic shudder and spell, the 


‘ 


poem “grown iridescent for a shad- 
ow’s sake.” 

Miss Zaturenska’s masterpiece in 
this very welcome edition of Selected 
Poems' is probably “The Lunar 
Tides,” in which Keats’s “La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci” or _ Robert 
Graves’s recently resurrected “White 
Goddess” rides again. In this poem. 
she puts up a fight against her para- 
lyzing muse, the “vampire moon . 
that draws the blood from your un- 
willing body,” and the friction brings 
heat, dispels the vapors that cling 
about some of her work: 

“Resistance dies, is plucked so 

gently from 


1Selected Poems, By Marya Zaturenska. Grove. 130 
pp. $3.50. 

2Collected Poems: 1923-53. By Louise Bogan. Noon- 
day. 127 pp. $3.00. 

3Collected Poems, By James Stephens. Macmillan. 
363 pp. $5.00. 


Our paralyzed wills, we hardly 
know it gone. 
We are surrendered to the moon: 
The light compels us, pole-stars to 
its orbit 
We shine in darkness fixed. 
invisible, 
Too late for the last withdrawal 
we are lost 
In the intricacies of yellow frost.” 
An exquisite poet, Miss Zaturenska 
is no hallucinated howler or charla- 
tan with ectoplasm in her hand. Her 
quiet is painfully accurate. Her poems 
are coated with what may be called 
anterior stuff and issue from what 
Baudelaire pointed to in his famous 
sonnet, “La Vie Antérieure’—‘Le 


secret douloureux qui me_ faisait 
languir.” 

Or, as Miss Zaturenska 
“Cold Morning Sky”: 


“The soul within its sheath 


says in 


Explains, endures, interprets all 

the bliss, 

Once new and unexplained, 

The lucid flower is named.” 

Poets, unlike panhandlers, usually 
have different approaches and work 
different 
work’ is quite different from Miss 
Zaturenska’s in that it’s hard 


streets. Louise Bogan’s 


and 


CONTINUED ON SEXT PACE 
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POETS CONTINUED 

tough, with a clarity of outline sug- 
gesting the English poets of the sev- 
enteenth century. It is full of dis- 
turbing thought of a more secular 
kind, stubborn truth, human frustra- 
tion—all transmuted into pithy, la- 
conic but very powerful poems: 

“The woman who has grown old 

And knows desire must die, 

Yet turns to love again, 

Hears the crows’ cry.” 

What could be more simple, or 
more effective? Even an inveterate 
city-dweller who has never been to 
the zoo, or never seen the raucous 
and derisive crow flap a wing, could 
catch the “Bronx cheer” in those few 
lines. 

And who couldn’t see and feel this 
sudden intrusion of fatality and in- 
sight: 

“Far back, we saw, in the stillest 

of the year, 

The scrawled vine shudder, and 

the rose-branch show 

Red to the thorns, and, sharp as 

sight can bear, 

The thin hound’s body arched 

against the snow.” 

Using regular rhyme and meter to 
make a deceptively simple container 
for powerful emotion that seems to 
‘demand it, Miss Bogan’s poetry has 
won wide admiration—even from 
poets who don’t work her traditional 
street—for a very good reason. Her 
work seems to be evidence of a kind 
of brilliant application of the art of 
desperation to our own time. The 
more she rages, the quieter she gets. 
The poems seem to be victories, not 
only won but won through. Here are 
the last stanzas of “Man Alone”: 

“The glass does not dissolve; 

Like walls the mirrors stand; 

The printed page gives back 

Words by another hand. 


— 
Any book reviewed in this Book Section 
(or any other current book) supplied by 
return mail. You pay only the bookstore 
price. We pay the postage, anywhere in 
the world. Catalogue on request. 
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“And your infatuate eye 

Meets not itself below: 

Strangers lie in your arms 

As I lie now.” 

When you feel the heft of this full- 
dress, 363-page, new, revised and 
enlarged edition of James Stephens’s 
Collected Poems,* you wonder: Why 
did they dig all that up? But you are 
curious, remembering that you once 
idly turned the pages of the last vol- 
ume of Stephens’s poems published 
"way back in 1938, Kings and the 
Moon. 

So you start to read, curious, a 
little prejudiced, remembering that 
this is the Irish poet famous for his 
prose fantasy, “The Crock of Gold,” 
expecting a windfall of elves, fairies, 
pixies, wee people and what-not. But 
soon you are interested, then you are 
absorbed, fascinated and read with 
the closest attention, ending up with 
a positive admiration, even love, for 
this neglected and heroic figure of 
modern poetry. His growth, his sin- 
gleminded addiction to his craft, his 
struggle against neglect and poverty 
shine through. This book is a life. 
The trivial is included with the pro- 
foundly-felt. If some of the early 
poems verge on the cute, yet when 
successful they extrude things like 
this little masterpiece of delicate 
feeling, “The Snare”: 

“1 hear a sudden cry of pain! 

There is a rabbit in a snare: 

Now I hear the cry again, 

But I cannot tell from where. 


“But | cannot tell from where 
He is calling out for aid! 
Crying on the frightened air, 
Making everything afraid! 


“Making everything afraid! 
Wrinkling up his little face! 
As he cries again for aid; 
—And I cannot find the place! 


“And I cannot find the place 

Where his paw is in the snare! 

Little One! Oh, Little One! 

I am searching everywhere!” 

Stephens proceeds from this re- 
markable tone of little-boy pathos to 


a kind of spareness of complicated 
statement that would be remarkable 
in any time. His “Theme and Varia. 
tions,” written after receiving Ste. 
phen MacKenna’s English translation 
of Plotinus, may be the greateg 
philosophic poem of our _half-cen. 
tury, a masterpiece. One is amazed 
to see a growing similarity to the 
work of William Carlos Williams 
Here is Part 23 of “Theme and Vari. 
ations’: 

“The spring, 

And He, 

The Watcher of the Race! 


“The One, 
The Witness, 
Knower of the Plot! 


“Who bears life 
As a mask 
Upon a face, 


“He goeth not!” 

Stephens is no longer with us; he 
died in 1950. But this book will prob- 
ably outlast most of the reputations 
inflated beyond his. Who knows any- 
thing about anything in this Age of 
Publicity? You must quietly and 
humbly subject yourself to the book, 
to Stephens’s book. Here is a poem 
that tells something about Stephen 
himself and what he achieved. It is 
called “The Fullness of Time”: 

“On a rusty iron throne, 

Past the furthest star of space, 

I saw Satan sit alone, 

Old and haggard was his face; 

For his work was done, and he 

Rested in eternity. 


“And to him from out the sun 
Came his father and his friend. 
Saying,—Now the work is done 
Enmity is at an end— 
And He guided Satan to 
Paradises that He knew. 


“Gabriel, without a frown; 
Uriel, without a spear; 
Raphael, came singing down. 
Welcoming their ancient peer 
And they seated him beside 
One who had been crucified” 
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\ New Approach to Hardy 


Thomas Hardy. 
By Evelyn Hardy. 
§, Martin’s. 342 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 
Contributor, N. Y. “Times Book 
Review,” “Saturday Review” 


It was G. K. Chesterton, I believe, 
who characterized Thomas Hardy’s 
novels as “the village atheist brood- 
ing and blaspheming over the village 
idiot.” This stricture does not appear 
in the latest biography of the creator 
of Tess and Jude, but it keynotes the 
outrage of his contemporaries. A 
reader mailed Hardy the ashes of a 
copy of Jude the Obscure, burned 
out of Grundian wrath or moral in- 
dignation. Even courageous Leslie 
Stephen, who had published the un- 
orthodox storyteller’s work in the 
Cornhill Magazine, feared to shock 
Victorian sensibilities with that 
shadowy prose poem, The Return of 
the Native. 

So many good books have been 
written on Hardy that it would seem 
supererogation for a critic to attempt 
another interpretation of his Aeschy- 
lean genius. Yet, Evelyn Hardy, a 
compatriot but no relation, has come 
up with a lively and original ap- 
proach to the paradoxical mind of 
the Dorset pagan. Her portrait of 
that mind has taken on new linea- 
ments, less from the fresh material, 
valuable as it is, than from her 
authoritative scholarship and her per- 
ceptive reading of the writer’s work. 
Here she has brought to: bear the 
insights that sharpened her studies 
of Donne and Swift. And, in the 


| course of her re-examinations, she 


a 


has turned up an unexpected spiritual 
kinship between Donne and Hardy. 

Miss Hardy traces the development 
of her namesake’s “twilight view of 
life,’ agreeing with earlier critics 
that the so-called pessimism was 
partly rooted in his love of Greek 
drama, his enthusiasm for John Stu- 
art Mill and Swinburne, and his loss 
of formal faith. But she takes into 
account a psychological factor that 
even his understanding second wife 
seems to have overlooked: Hardy’s 
masochism, his “need to suffer and 
to enjoy suffering.” His first wife 
supplied that need with a subtlety 
that Miss Hardy is too gallant to 
elaborate. Certainly the tormented 
marriages in Hardy’s stories were 
considerably influenced by disillu- 
sionment with his own. 

Not that Hardy’s life was un- 
relieved gloom and inner conflict. 
Miss Hardy brings out his joy in 
music, his countryman’s ear for the 
nuances of sound, his Franciscan 
sympathy with the small wild crea- 
tures of wood and meadow. In his 
days as apprentice architect, he 
played pranks and had fun singing 
and dancing. Spiritually he was a 
solitary, but he took pleasure in 
friendships and the society of his 
fellow man. He warmed to the Dutch 
and Flemish painters, whose homely 
rural backgrounds echoed his own. 
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His sense of delight was vivid— 
delight in the taste of sweet cider, 
in the bells of the carter’s horse and 
the figures of a rustic dance. “Let 
me enjoy the earth” is his opening 
of a poem. 

The pioneering Hardy, who did 
not think of himself primarily as a 
novelist, was the first of our modern 
poets. His poetry may indeed outlive 
his fiction. In the fertile seedbed of 
his mind, “The Dynasts” lay germi- 
nating for half a century. It is in her 
treatment of this Napoleonic epic 
drama that Miss Hardy makes pos- 
sibly her most distinctive contribu- 
tion to Hardyana. She here rounds 
out a complex portrait that raises her 
to the top rank of Hardy scholars. 


Was 

German Industry 
Responsible 

for Hitler? 


Krupp...IG Farben... Frick... 
and the whole industrial power 
of Germany including the 
tycoons who control it! — 

What was their real attitude 
before Der Fuehrer’s rise 

to power...during his 
regime...and now in 

post-war Germany? 


German Industry 
from Hitler to Adenauer 


by Louis P. Lochner 
formerly head AP Bureau, Berlin 


$5.00 at your bookstore 


Henry Regnery Company 
Chicago 4 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


IVE A THIRD of the credit to 
CS ircetvay for the three hap- 
piest hits of the early season. Two 
are burlesques; the third is _bur- 
lesqued. You can enjoy Congreve’s 
The Way of the World, Garrick’s 
(and Colman’s) The Clandestine 
Marriage, both in Greenwich Village, 
and The Boy Friend along the Gay 
White Way. All invite your laughter 
about times gone by. 

The Way of the World,’ one of the 
greatest English comedies, was a 
failure when it was first produced in 
1700; its author vowed never to write 
for the stage again. (Unlike Elmer 
Rice, Arthur Miller and other recent 
recalcitrants, he kept that vow for his 





remaining thirty years.) Congreve’s 

foreboding was caught in two lines 

of his Prologue: 

“Of those few fools who with ill 
stars are curst, 

Sure scribbling fools, called poets, 

fare the worst.” 
Save for the tag-lines, he wrote The 
Way of the World in prose, but that 
didn’t save him. 

Two things damned his play at its 
opening. First, the audience didn’t 
know what to make of the plot, which 
was lampooning the sex comedy that 
audiences had been taking seriously 
Secondly, the wit 
sparkled so rapidly and frequently 
that the mind could not follow. Both 


for forty years. 


1The Way of the World. By William Congreve. 
Directed by Warren Enters, Sets and costumes by 
Don Crawford. Presented by Proscenium Productions. 
At the Cherry Lane Theater. 

*The Clandestine Marriage. By David Garrick. 
Directed by Jack Landau. Designed by Charles 
Rosen. Presented by the Players Theater. At the 
Provincetown Playhouse. 

°The Boy Friend. Book, music and lyrics by 
Sandy Wilson. Directed by Vida Hope. Choreography 
by John Heawood. Presented by Feuer and Martin. 
At the Royale Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Three Comedies 
Brighten Stage 


of these “faults” became virtues to 
later times, and the play grew popu- 
lar. The present company plays The 
Way of the World in the style of the 
later eighteenth century; its satire, its 
parody and its brilliance are delight- 
fully revealed. Despite the period 
costumes, stately ways and (blessings 
be!) well-spoken English, there is 
much in the satire that strikes at 
targets today. The period “when im- 
pudence and malice pass for wit” is 
no farther away than The Man Who 
Came to Dinner and the would-be 
cognoscenti of the columns. 

Warren Enters knows how to give 
the production an amusing pseudo- 
courtly flow, and most of the acting. 
especially of the women, is excellent. 
Dee Victor makes Lady Wishfort an 
especially effective simpering widow 
trying to seem young—in a play that 
achieves perennial youthfulness. 

In sharp contrast to the neat satire 
of Lady Wishfort, across the Village 
there is the broad burlesque of Sada 
Thompson as the widow trying to 
seem young in The Clandestine Mar- 
riage.” (Every comedy had such an 
old lady, until Gilbert and Sullivan 
mocked the type off the stage.) Gar- 
rick’s play, presented first in 1766. 
has several satiric portraits, notably 
that of Lord Ogleby, created by Gar- 
rick himself and now very amusingly 
played by Frederic Warriner. In this 
production, the men seem the defter 
performers; Amanda Steel. for in- 
stance, plays too nearly natural in her 
rendering of the secretly wed Fanny. 
still ardently wooed. In 1766. the 
story was presented seriously: in 
1954, it is kidded, with frequent 


turns to the audience and exag- 















gerated twists of action. It is, hoy. 
ever, cleverly designed and staged, s 
that the play, not seen for a century, 






provides an evening of gay theater, 
Shift to the flappers and jitterbug 












































mood of the 1920s for Broadway's § Cit 
first contribution to the season's 
hilarity. The book of The Boy I 
Friend’ is at best innocuous, but the kins 
lyrics are superb parodies of the love. 2 
songs of twenty years ago. “I could BF if 
be happy with you, dear, if you could have 
be happy with me” is but one ofa § "5 
half-dozen that are such neat § 
parodies they might be taken for the : 
real thing. In the Garrick play. the JB op, 
practical girl tosses aside love ina i) 
cottage for “indifference, and a coach  Y#! 
and six”; but pretty Poll and her - 
boy friend will settle for a room in ne 
bloom—that is, a room in Blooms J Seng 
bury, and love. And Julie Andrews, char 
as Polly, is a neat parody capture of § ™ 
the mooning flapper in her golden hee 
dream of love. 

But it is in its action that The boy Ben 
Friend is most successful, and most 
hilarious. The girls’ way of abruptly pS 
jerking out of demure poses, the B pep, 
readiness with which everyone break: Mr. 
into a dance (which musical of the J ad 
20s did not try to create a neW hook 
dance?), the cavorting of the Cari- fee 
val, the half Apache fling. hal & ;, g, 
Spanish slink of the tango—this an’ J tion” 
much more combine to make The Mr 
Boy Friend a rampage of frolicking rs 
hard to match in any season. ae 

The Boy Friend may mark a hap) Th 
return to a merry custom of seasons IF me a 
ago, when almost any hit was fol Mr. 
lowed (within a month or two, whik Pe 
it was still on the boards) by a fll eC! 
evening’s burlesque of it — which Fe 
sometimes outran the original. Clyde me 
Fitch’s The Stubbornness of Geralt- a 
ine, for example, in 1902. w# The 
travestied in The Stickiness of bel Utopi 
tine, which starred Fay Templeto”. & Bell 
William Collier. and Weber # _ 
Fields. Pas 

It is all to the good that "FF ,,,.), 
Broadway and off, deftness, mB saving 
humor and keen wit have come" machi 
brighten the stage as the sei” T 





starts. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Cites Role Played by Benton 
In the Fight Against McCarthy 


| have just read your editorial, “The Wat- 
kins Report” [THe New Leaver, October 41]. 
[like your reference to the wall that was “hewn 
out of New England granite.” But, when you 
refer to the fact that the report would not 
have been possible without the moral stamina 
of Senator Ralph E. Flanders, it would be ap- 
propriate to point out that there was even 
earlier material for the “wall,” namely, the 
moral stamina of former Senator William Ben- 
ton. 

Of the two “censurable” actions cited by the 
Vatkins Committee, that concerning General 
lwicker is an example of McCarthy’s atrocious 
manners. But far more important is the find- 
ing that McCarthy was contemptuous of the 
Senate when he refused to answer the Benton 
charges before the Gillette-Hennings subcom- 
mittee, 


New York City Joun Howe 


Ben-Gurion Asserts Deutscher 
Misquoted Him in ‘Reporter’ 

I was very much perturbed by the article 
of Isaac Deutscher which appeared in the 
Reporter of April 27 as an interview with me. 
Mr. Deutscher came to see me in Jerusalem, 
and I remember discussing with him his last 
book on Russia after Stalin. I objected to his 
prognosis and said that, not being a Marxist, I 
don’t believe there will be any essential change 
in Soviet Russia despite the “economic revolu- 
tion” produced by Stalin. 

Mr. Deutscher’s entire description of Israel’s 
Yititual climate is a biased, shallow piece of 
cheap anti-Zionist propaganda, and not a single 
‘latenient attributed to me is correct. 

The quote that Mr. Deutscher attributes to 
me about Lenin and the Russian Revolution is 
Mr. Deutscher’s invention—whether naive or 
not, | cannot say. 

Davin BeN-GuRION 


Cites Danger of Unemployment 
In a Cybernetic Revolution 


T was particularly impressed by Daniel Bell’s 


| ‘The Failure of Socialism and the Future of 


Utopia” [THe New Leaver, September 20). 


= recognizes that the steam-power revolution, 
» Which Marx and other socialists used as a basis 


“e an economically collectivist system, wasn’t 
: = revolution by a long shot. A cybernetic 
‘olution is just ahead of us, a wholesale 


> Savi x 
ing of manpower by automatic controls and 


Machi . 
age One of the proponents of cybernetics, 
ert Wiener of the Massachusetts Institute 


he Technology, is actually worried over the 
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Tue New LeEApER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
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unemployment which he feels cybernetics is 
certain to create. 

Atomic energy and cybernetics can make 
“men like gods” if the foolishness of tradition- 
serving politicians does not in the meantime 
consign humanity to decimation in a Third 
World War. Indeed, the coming cybernetic 
revolution will make both Adam Smith and 
Karl Marx obsolete. Whether or not that revolu- 
tion spells utopia, society will have to find 
avocations for citizens no longer required for 
wealth production. 


Schenectady, N. Y. Hersert M. MERRILL 


Says Kennan Has Warned Against 
Anti-Democratic Trends Here 


In an otherwise interesting and thoughtful 
review of George F. Kennan’s Realities of 
American Foreign Policy [THe New LEADER, 
October 4], Anatole Shub makes one assertion 
which strikes me as unfair. He criticizes Ken- 
nan for “failure” to subject anti-democratic 
trends in the U.S. to intense scrutiny, noting 
that many of Roosevelt’s heirs have so failed. 
What is unfortunate about Shub’s remark is 
that Kennan stands almost alone among Demo- 
cratic figures in speaking publicly about these 
trends. It may be that he should press the 


_subject more vigorously, as Shub suggests; but 


he has dealt with it—on many occasions. 
Memphis J. A. Bayarp 


Author Corrects Inaccuracy 
In Council of Churches Article 


My article, “World Council of Churches at 
Evanston” [THE New Leaper, September 20], 
contains a misleading sentence that should be 
corrected. In referring to the Assembly’s debate 
on the Jews, I said that the original statement 
on the conference’s main theme supported the 
State of Israel. This is not accurate. Unfortu- 
nately, too, several delegates from the Arab 
states and at least one Chicago newspaper ar- 
rived at the same erroneous interpretation. 

The debate raged over the question of the 
evangelism of the Jews and its relationship to 
the main theme, “Christ—the Hope of the 
World.” Episcopal delegate Charles P. Taft 
criticized the endorsement of proselytism (in- 
cluded in the original draft) largely on the 
ground that it would be harmful to interfaith 
good will. Representatives of Coptic and Ortho- 
dox churches in the Middle East and Africa 
joined in Mr. Taft’s opposition for a different 
reason. They mistakenly feared political im- 
plications (i.e., pro-Zionism) in the reference to 
“the ultimate fulfilment of God’s promises to 
the people of ancient Israel” and in the sen- 
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DEAR EDITOR 


tence stating that “the Christian concern for 
the Jewish people, scattered over the whole 
world, is a sign of hope.” 

Charles Malik of Lebanon sent an urgent 
telegram to the Assembly, which read in part: 
“I wish to associate myself with the statement 
from the churches of Christ in the Arab world. 
The promises made to ancient Israel were all 
fulfilled in Jesus Christ. There is no evidence 
whatscever that the Pauline doctrine about the 
Jews implies an earthly kingdom for the Jews 
at the end of time. The rise or fall of such 
a kingdom after Jesus Christ is a fact of po- 
litical history only, and is subject to the laws 
of such history and has nothing to do with 
either eschatology or Christian theology. . . . 
I therefore repudiate any implication from any 
statement that any political event concerning 
the Jews is grounded in the Bible or in Chris- 
tian hope.” 


CONTINUED 


All references to the conversion of the Jews 
subsequently were deleted by a 195-150 vote. 
However, the issue is far from dead. A substi- 
tute resolution, passed over some opposition, 
recommended further study of the question. 
Meanwhile, two dozen top theologians, most of 
them Europeans, made a public pronouncement 
of their concern for “the hope of Israel,” which, 
they contended, “is wholly Biblical and is not 
to be confused with any political attitude to- 
ward the State of Israel.” 


New York City Racpy L. Roy 


Calls Public Relations Campaigns 
At County Fair Grounds Effective 


That was a good piece by Sam Romer on 
the Minnesota State Fair [THe New Leaner, 
September 20]. 

Your readers may be interested to know 
that the Allentown County Fair, while not so 
big, was also used by the CIO unions to dis- 
tribute leaflets—particularly a sticker which 
said: “Don’t blame me for your troubles; I 
voted for Adlai Stevenson.” 

Undoubtedly, these fairs do present an ex- 
cellent opportunity for good public-relations 
work. 


New York City MarK STARR 


Readers Add to Discussion 
Of Semantics of ‘Coexistence’ 


As a student of semantics, I was greatly in- 
| terested in Reinhold Niebuhr’s “The Case for 
Coexistence” [THe New Leaper, October 4]. 
| Coexistence between East and West is indeed 
subject to vast semantic confusion because of 
| the many meanings which can be—and are— 
| assigned to it. What the speaker means may 








be very different from what the hearer under. 
stands. 

“Coexistence” is an abstract term of a high 
order, a kind of verbal tent which can cover 
many events on the space-time level. John Doe 
selects the event which pleases him and then 
declares: “That’s what coexistence means.” 
Richard Roe selects another event and says: 
“You're crazy; this is what coexistence means!” 
And off they go, hammer and tongs! If Doe 
equates “coexistence” with what Chamberlain 
did at Munich, and adds the snarl word 
“appeasement,” he is in another world of dis 
course from Roe. who equates it, let us say, 
with the unfortified border between Canada 
and the United States. Their minds do not 
meet; they might be speaking different lan. 
guages. 

Irving Brown, in his article “Coexistence Is 
Poison,” in the same issue, says that “this jl- 
lusory word . . . promises the world a formula 
whereby the lion will lie down with the lamb.” 
Niebuhr has no intention of lying down with 
anybody, but accepts “coexistence” as an un- 
happy condition, because he feels “survival is 
preferable to annihilation.” 

The semanticist, wary of all high-order terms, 
would either not use “coexistence” at all or be 
careful to specify “coexistence” with whom, 
where, when, how, and for how long. This takes 
a little time, but not as much time as is 
wasted in verbal battle about the naked term 
up in the stratosphere. 

May I suggest another term of a lower order, 
and less packed with emotion: “accommods 
tion.” As used by experts in labor relations, 
such as Ben Selekman, it describes a condi- 
tion where union and management profoundly 
distrust each other but prefer a wary truce to 
outright labor warfare. 
Georgetown, Conn. Sruart CHASE 

Too many uninformed or naive Americans 
are crying about our alleged opposition t 
“coexistence” with Communist countries. 

Anyone familiar with the true meaning of 
“coexistence” and the history and purposes af 
the Kremlin knows that the United States, since 
1933 when it recognized Communist Russia. has 
honestly practiced coexistence with the Ge 
munists. Only the Communists object to 
existence” and make war on their neighbors 
Of course, coexistence does not include trade, 
diplomatic recognition, love or affection, but " 
does prohibit aggression. 

To aid its plans, the Kremlin has created 
and broadcast its own definitions of pe 
civil liberties, free elections, democracy ™® 
“coexistence.” These distorted definitions 
statements fool only the most gullible. 

New York City NatHan D. SHAPIRO 
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Directed by Michael Curtiz @ A Paramount Picture 
ON STAGE: ''SHOWTIME''—Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff, 


Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 
\ directed by Raymond Paige 
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New concept reveals its causes and prevention. A must subject 
for all men. Don’t miss it. Send for Copy. Only $1.00. 


S. H. NEELMAN 
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Your best cancer insurance... 


“LIFETIME” POLICY...See: your doctor 
every year for a thorough check-up, no matter how 
well you may feel. 

“DAY-TO-DAY” POLICY...See your doctor 
immediately at the first sign of any one of the 
seven danger signals that may mean cancer (1) 
Any sore that does not heal (2) A lump or thickening 
in the breast or elsewhere (3) Unusual bleeding or 
discharge (4) Any change in a wart or a mole 


(5) Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallow- i 
ing (6) Persistent hoarseness or cough, and (7) Any © 
change in normal bowel habits. 


Many cancers can be cured, but only if properly 4 
treated before they have begun to spread oF | 
“colonize” in other parts of the body. 

For more information, call the American Cancer? | 
Society office nearest you or write to “Cancer | 
in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Socielyg 
Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 











